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Notes. 
PUBLICATION OF DIARIES. 


Those who publish the private diaries of de- 
ceased persons, or extracts from them, are apt to 
fall into the error of biographers. They feel a 


tenderness towards the writer, and omit anything | 


which may show him unfavourably. Objection 


may be taken to this practice, even when the | 


diarist is only speaking of himself. But, when he 
is speaking of others, and especially when he is 
speaking against others, such omission may be a 
grave wrong to those who are represented. It 
may be that the omitted parts would completely 
destroy the value of the whole testimony. Sup- 
yose, for instance, a person of some name should 
eave memoranda imputing delinquencies of vari- 
ous kinds to various persons ; suppose that, among 
the rest, it should be found that the late Duke 
of Wellington either wanted courage and con- 
duct in the field, or, was bribed by the enemy. 
If at a future time these memoranda should 
find a publisher or an extractor, who should 
omit the slander on the Duke and retain what is 
said about others who would not be so well 
known, it is clear that those others would not be 
treated with historical fairness. The editor or 
extractor might very innocently think only of his 
author, and of the wretched figure he would 
make: but his readers have a right to expect 
that he should think of them, and of the other 
parties assailed. 


D QUERIES. 


“St. Paul ’— Easter — Dialects of | 
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In 1855 (1* S. xii. 142) I quoted some brutally 
coarse remarks which Reuben Burrow wrote in 
the fly-leaf of a book. In giving them I had a 
meaning which I did not explain. Two years be- 
fore, some extracts from the diary of Reuben 
Burrow had been published in a scientific journal : 
these extracts contained various disparagements, 
which possibly might be slanders; accompanied 
by the statement, taken from a friendly bio- 
| graphy, that “his habits had been formed by 

casualty and the necessities of the moment rather 

than by design and the prudent hand of a master.” 

This biography also describes him as having, in 

private life, “ some of those excentricities which 

frequently attend genius, though by no means 
necessarily.” This gentle allusion to the habits 
of a man whose stories about other persons were 
| put into print, induced me to publish the fly-leaf 
above alluded to. I then knew nothing of the 
journal or diary, except the extracts. I have 
lately been made aware that the extractor, a 
friend from whom I am obliged to differ widely 
in this matter, presented the diary to the library 
of the Astronomical Society soon after the com- 
pletion of the extracts. I am thus enabled to 
supply deficiencies, and to give the character of 
this accuser of the brethren in the manner in 
| which I hold it ought to have been given. 
| It is very gratifying to think that such “ ex- 
centricities ” in private life as Burrow exhibited 
are not “necessarily” the accompaniments of 
| “genius.” Even in his day the gifted man would 
not often leave to his son and three daughters a 
note book in which obscene epigrams are recorded, 
and in which the dismissal of a servant is noted 
with his name mispelt into the foulest word in 
the language, vowels and all. But this is pos- 
sibly consistent with truthful evidence, and sound 
judgment upon the conduct of others. For a 
specimen of the reliance to be placed on Burrow 
in these particulars, I shall content mysclf with 
quoting the following passage. He was starting 
for India, and Lord Howe, with the fleet which 
was to relieve Gibraltar, protected the India 
fleet for a time, and then left them a convoy : — 

“The weather continued pretty much the same till 
the end of September, and the wind was sometimes 
favorable; yet Howe never took the least advantage of 
it; but on Sept. 30, when we were in lat. 48° 6’, and the 
French West India fleet were expected every moment 
with five ships of the line, this scoundrel Howe left us 
entirely to ourselves, with only a fifty-gun ship to take 
care of us, and went away from us, though he might 
have convoyed us a much greater distance without the 
least interference with hiis destination. From the stu- 
pidity and carelessness of this rascal’s behaviour, I can 
have no other opinion but that he and his brother area 
couple of cowardly scoundrels, or else that they are bribed 
by the enemy: for I am certain that they might by this 
time (Oct. 6) have been all at Gibraltar; and indeed 
much sooner, had they used the least industry or con- 
trivance. What damned stupidity this cursed nation of 
ours has fallen into. Though this cursed rogue and his 
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brother have already behaved in the worst manner pos- 
sible in America, yet they are now trusted with another 
expedition ..... “4 

At the time in question, Lord Howe had run a 
very brilliant career : and as he did relieve Gibral- 
tar according to instructions, and as the India fleet 
was not hurt by the French, we may surmise that 
he knew how to manage. The whole of the above 
passage is omitted in the extracts, though parts 
before and after come under marks of quotation. 
This omission is not due to supposed irrelevancy 
or want of interest, for it is quoted that the car- 
penter had forgotten to close the ports, by which 
the water came in and created alarm. I hold 
that enough ought to have been given to show 
what kind of person the writer was. Having ex- 
amined the stories which he tells about other 
mathematicians, I find much reason to think that 
he is no more to be depended on about them than 
about Lord Howe. His plan seems to be, to take a 
rumour, or the gossip of an acquaintance, and to 
erect it into a positive fact of a decided character. 
There is an old joke —it seems to have been no 
more — against Halley, which has lived in oral 
tradition, and I think has been printed. Halley 
was sent to Germany by the Royal Society to 
examine the astronomical methods of Hevelius, 
and it was the laugh of his friends against him 
that he had flirted—as we now say — with Mrs. 
Hevelius, and made her husband jealous. Such 
badinage was sure to arise — especially in the 
reign of Charles Il.—where a young and highly 
accomplished single man was entertained in the 
house of a friend who had a handsome wife. 


his host to the utmost, and uses the plainest words. 
I have given enough to show that Reuben 





Bur- | 


row affirms that Halley betrayed the confidence of 


Burrow must not be taken as a witness against 


the character of any other person. I may add 
that he records nothing but what is disparaging, 
nothing—or just next to nothing — to the honour 
or credit of any one whom he mentions. His 
antipathy to Wales, the hero of the abuse trans- 
cribed by me, as above mentioned —and with 
whom he seems to have been on terms of friendly 
acquaintance while fly-leafing him in every one 
of his works — has some of its sources laid open. 
The chief of them seems to be that to Mrs. 
Wales he attributes the lies —as he calls 
them—about Mrs. Burrow owing black eyes 
and a swelled face to some of her husband's ex- 
centricities which attend genius, but not neces- 
sarily, in private life. This is the most credible 
aspersion of Burrow’s whole lot. His biographer 
admits that he was an occasional pugilist; the 
witness is one against whom nothing has ever 
been produced ; and the story is, taking all we 
know of Burrow, natural and probable in its 
details, A. De Moreay. 





DOCUMENTS, ETC. REGARDING SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH. 


I send for insertion, if you think them worthy 
of a place in “N. & Q.,” a few more papers from 
my collections regarding Sir Walter Raleigh, his 
friends, and relatives: the dates of some of them 
are uncertain, as no year is mentioned; and as to 
others the commencement of the year, whether on 
January 1 or on March 25, will make a differ- 
ence, for which, of course, allowance must not be 
omitted. The documents were copied by me 
from the originals at various periods, some of 
them as far back as the year 1830 or 1831. 

Addressed in Raleigh’s hand thus : 

“ For her ma* speciall affairs. To the right honor! 
my very good L. the L¢ Cobham, Lr¢ Warden of the 
Cinkportes, her mat leiftenant generall of Kent, att 
Plymouthe. From Sherborne the 13 of Aug. at 12 in 
the night. Post hast, hast, post with spede. Hast, post 
hast, hast for life. 

“ T have sent your L. Mr Secretories letter, by which 
you may perceve that 8 sayle of Spaniards ar entred into 
our seas as high as St Mallos. Your L. may see that if 
you weare not loose, you should be tied above for a while. 
If you needs will into Cornwale, then make hast, or I 
think yow wilbe sent for. I can say no more, butt that 
I am your Lordshipp’s before all that leve. 

“W. Ravecu.” 

Lady Raleigh added the following postscript in 
her own hand-writing : — 

“And I could disgest this last word of Sur Waltar’s 
letter, I wold expres my love likewise: but unly this: I 
agree and am in all with Sur Waltar, and most in his 
Love to you: I pray hasten your returne for the eleket 
sake, that we may see the bathe to gether. 

“ Your trew poore frind, E. RALEGH.” 

(Indorsed) “ 17 Jany, 1595. S* Jo. Gilbert to Sir Wa. 
Raleghe. Report of a Frenchman latelie come out of 
Spaine. 

“To my ho. good brother, syr Walter Raylygh, Knyght, 
lo. warden off the Stanerys and captayne of her ma- 
jestys garde, att Sherborne. 

“ My ho. good brother. Heare arryved, yn this ses- 
shons weake, a Frenche mane which came owt of Spayne, 
and ys servante too my Lls. off the gowarsen, who re- 
portes that the Kynge of Spayne has seante all his forces 
of Spanyards and Itallyans from Cartagena too the Duke 
of Savoye, and soo into the lowe cowntryes; and they 
cary with theame 3 myllions off money for paye of the 
sodgers theare. Antony Godderde demandyd off him 
whether the Kynge of Spayne seante any forses ynto the 
Indes to the empyer of Gwyana? he awnswyrd that of 
that empyer he harde nott, but the Kynge had seante 
forses too the dell awradoo [the El Dorado}, and made 
proclamasyon thorro Spayne, that they that wolde shulde 


| have lyberty to goo with theare wyves and chyldreane. 





The fyrste attempte that the Spanyardes pretende to 
make wilbe agaynste flushynge, and soo upon Inglande; 
and theare wilbe and ys reddy yn Spayne and in the 
stretes 100 saylle off shyppes, gallyasses and gallys, to 
sett saylle by the ende off february: more I have not 
harde. The Lo. bleasse all yowr actyons. Exter, thys 
17 off Janowary, 1595. 
«“ Yowres for ever too be commandyd, 
“Joun GILBERTE.” 

(Indorsed) “16 Mar, 1595, S* Jo. Gilbert to St Wa. 

Ralegh.” 
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“ Too my ho. good brother, syr Walter Raylygh, Knyght, 
Lo. Warden off the Stanerys, and captayne of her 
majesty’s garde. 

“My ho. good brother. Heare are arryvyd 3 fly 
bottes from Saynt Lucar, which came from thense the 
26 of february laste, who reporte that theare are theare 
20 saylles of men of war amakinge reddy, butt nott with 
haste; wheareoff 5 of theame are of the greteste shypps 
off Spayne. Theare came owte of Saynt Lucar, vn theare 
company, sertyne shyppes which weant for Lusborne, 
loden with 1400 tones off corn too be bakyd ynto bysky 
for the kynges provysion; and theare came at thatt 
tyme too other greatte shyppes too Saynt Lucar, off 600 
tones apesse, too lode corne and too retorne too Lusborne. 

“ They further reporte that the Kynge bofte 6 hulkes 
off 200 tones apesse, which are gone to the dell awrado, 
full of men, womene, and chylderne, and vyttells ; wheare 
off theare weante 1400 soldyers. 

“ Theare are arryvyd att Saynt Lukar, abowte 5 wekes 
paste, 3 of the Kynges frygottes, which brafte from 
Saynte John de Porteryka 2 myllions and a halfe of 





sylver, as the reporte was amongeste merchantes; and | 


that syr francys Drake rechyd theare owtewarde: at 
that tyme they were alodynge off the tresure. He en- 
teryd the harbors with hys pynasses, and fyryd one of 
the frygottes. Syr francys cowlde nott enter the har- 
boor with his shyppes, for they had sunke a frygotte yn 
the harboro, and by that meanes lost both the towne, 
treasure, and frygottes. Thys ys all that I can at thys 
presaunte advertys yow off; and soo levynge to troble 
yow, I commyt yow to the protectyon off the Allmyghty. 
rom Greanewage this 16 off marche, 1595. 
“ Youres for ever to be commandyd, 
“Joun GILBERTE.” 


| receive a present in money. 


The following paper seems to have reference to 


the Expedition to Cadiz, under the Earl of Essex ; 
it is without date or indorsement : — 

“ And because it may happen by fight, or otherwise, 
that you, our Admirall of these forces committed to your 
charge, may miscarrye in this action (which God, we 


hope, will prevent), we have thought good (providinge | 


for all events) to appoynt and authorize in such extre- 
mitye our Servant St Walter Raleigh, Captayne of our 
Guard, and Lieutenant of our County of Cornewalle, to 
take the charge of our said fleet and forces, beinge now 
our Vice-admyrall of the same. And in the meane while 
that he be assistant unto you in all your enterprises and 
attemptes, and all other resolutions and determinations 
for these our services, as well fur the annoyance of the 
Enemye as for the safegarde of our fleet, and forces afore- 
sayd. In wytnes whereof we have caused these our 
Letters to be made Patentes, to contynue duringe our 
pleasure.—Witnes our self,” &c. 4 


J. Payne Courier. 


P.S. From a MS. volume of miscellaneous 
oetry and prose, in the library at Bridgewater 
louse, I extracted the following; but it strikes 

me that I have seen it in print, and if any of the 
correspondents of “N. & Q.” can tell me where 
the lines are to be found, I shall be obliged to 
them. : 
“ EPITAPH. 

“ Here lyes the noble Warryor that never blunted sword : 
Here lyes the noble Courtier that never kept his word; 
Here lyes his Excellency that govern’d all the State; 
Here lyes the L. of Leicester that all the world did 

hate. Wa. Ra.” 


TWELFTH-DAY. 


It is still the custom in parts of Pembrokeshire, 
on Twelfth-night, to carry about a wren. 

The wren is secured in a small house made of 
wood, with door and windows—the latter glazed. 
Pieces of ribbon of various colours are fixed to 
the ridge of the rgof outside. Sometimes, several 
wrens are brought in the same cage; and often- 
times a stable-lantern, decorated as above-men- 
tioned, serves for the wren’s house. The pro- 
prietors of this establishment go round to the 
principal houses in their neighbourhood : where, 
accompanying themselves with some musical in- 
strument, they announce their arrival by singing 
the “Song of the Wren.” The wren’s visit is a 
source of much amusement to children and ser- 
vants; and the wren’s men, or lads, are usually 
invited to have a draught from the cellar, and 
The “ Song of the 
Wren” is generally encored; and the proprietors 
very commonly commence high life below stairs, 
dancing with the maid-servants, and saluting them 
under the kissing-bush—where there is one. 
have lately procured a copy of the song sung on 
this occasion. I am not aware that it is in print. 
I am told that there is a version of this song in 
the Welsh language, which is in substance very 
near to that given below : — 


“THE SONG OF THE WREN. 


“ Joy, health, love, and peace, 
Be to you in this place. 
By your leave we will sing, 
Concerning our king : 
Our king is well drest, 
In silks of the best; 
With his ribbons so rare, 
No king can compare. 
In his coach he does ride, 
With a great deal of pride ; 
And with four footmen 
To wait upon him. 
We were four at watch, 
And all nigh of a match ; 
And with powder and ball, 
We fired at his hall. 
We have travell’d many miles, 
Over hedges and stiles, 
To find you this king, 
Which we now to you bring. 
Now Christmas is past, 
Twelfth-day is the last. 
Th’ Old Year bids adieu— 
Great joy to the New.” 

It would appear, from the ninth line of the 
song, that the wren at one time used to occupy a 
coach, or that her house was placed upon wheels. 

The word “hall” is fitly used for the wren’s 
nest: it is really a “hall,” or covered place. And 
it is from the shape of his nest, that the wren gets 
his name, meaning covered. 

The reference to “ powder and ball” is curious ; 
and there is another song about the wren, still 
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surviving in this district, which contains a refer- 
ence to guns and cannons. I regret that I can 
only remember two verses; and as far as I know, 
they are not printed : — 


, : : | 
“* Where are you going?’ says the millder to the malder. | 


* Where are you going?’ says the younger to the elder. 
*1 cannot tell,’ says Fizzledyvfose: 
* To catch cutty wron,’ says John the-red-nose. 


. ° . 


“* How will you get him?’ says the millder to the malder, 
* How will you get him?’ says the younger to the elder, 
*I cannot tell,’ says Fizzledyfose : 
‘With guns and great cannons,’ says 

nose. 

Perhaps I ought not to call this a song, as I 
never heard it sung, and it is very little known 
here; but I suspect it used to be sung when the 
party of seekers were setting out in search of 
the wren, which they wanted for the Twelfth- 


John the-red- 


night. 


The wren here is generally called, by the com- 
mon people, “ cutty wron,” or “ cutty wran.” 

Query, What are the meanings of the words 
“ millder” and “ malder” ? J. Tomas. 


FLY-LEAF SCRIBBLINGS, ETC 
In a MS. circa 1450: — 
“ Que librum scripsit ipsum 


Videat in patria Jesum Christum. 
Amen,” 


In a Salisbury book, 1527 : 


“ Mi bewte ys fayr ye may well see 
Wherfor I y*nke mi mast’ Dygbe 
Whersomever ye me see or happyn to mette 
I dwel wt mi master Dygbe in Lym Strette 
Wheresomever I am in vilage towne or cite 
Mi dwellyng is in Lyme Stret with mi master digbé 
Pore pepull for mi master digbe doth py (pray) 
For he refreshyt them both night and day 
Many a poore body ye may here see 
Pray for that ma —— mi master digbe 
Mi master digbe is of London noble cite 
Wherein I was made & had mi fayre bewte 
Poor men & rich men of evry degree 
Is bound to pray for mi master Digbe 
Whosvever in me doth look & rede 
Pray for mi master Digbe—God be hys spede 
Mi master digbe dwellethe in Lyme Strett 
Wher mony a noble marchand there doth mette.” 
Time of Elizabeth — 
“ Omnipotens Christe 
Mihi Salter cui constat liber iste 
Dignare 
Dogmata plura dare.” 








“ Si tibi copia — si sapientia formaque detur, | 
Sola superbia destruit omnia si domivetur.” 
The following, from a book formerly belonging 
to the celebrated John Dey, the astrologer: — 
- ” | 
“In Dei Nomine Amen. 
The thirde day of December a® Dii 1576. I. Thomas | 


Watson of Walton in the county of ——.” 
| 


| serit: 


Then follows, in the same hand — 
“When ye hande shaketh memento 

When ve lippes blacketh confessio 
When ye harte paineth contrissio [sic. } 
When ye winde wanteth satisfactio 
When ye voise roleth mei miserere . 
When ye limmes fayletb libera nos domine 
When ye eyes holloweth nosce teippsum 
For ther doth forbere( ?) vade ad judicium. 


I will conclude this with an acrostic hymn; 
where I copied it I quite iorget : 
“TI llustrator mentium 
rector lapsorum 
8 anctificator cordiam 
V ita justorum 
S alus peccatorum 


Fe»! 


a ad 


“M ater orphanorum 
djutrix lapsorum 
efugium miserorum 
lluminatrix ea#corum 


A dvocata peccatorum.” 


ke 


—e 


J. Cc. J. 


THE NEWTON STONE. 
In reading Dr. D. Wilson's interesting work on 
the Pre-histuric Annals of Scotland, I was struck 


| with the resemblance of the inscription on the 
| Newton stone (vol. ii. p. 214,) to those of certain 


rocks in North-west India. It appears that Col. 
Sykes also detected the similarity. In short, the 
letters—the powers of which are well known, and 
with the appearance of which I am familiar—are 
almost precisely those of the Arian variety en- 
graved on the sepulchral stones of the topes, and 


| in other Buddhistic inscriptions found in Affghan- 
| istan, the ancient Ariana. 


The characters are 
known as the Arian or Bactrian, and are closely 
related to the Phenician. The letter like O is, 
however, not in the Arian; but in the Pheenician 
it has the power of the Hebrew ayin, ¥. ‘There 


| is one word, at the end of the fourth line, which 


is in the Lat character —the oldest form of San- 
this word is Nesher. 

Having so clear a clue, I readily wrote the 
whole inscription in equivalent Hebrew letters, 
thus: — 

2333 
A332 OND 
yy “Dy “aN nit 
WD PD 
Ne Ba 
NN ‘Dy’ pow 
In English letters, thus : — 
Begababa 
domiti babeth 
zuth Ab-ham-howba 
min phi Nesher 
chii caman 
sh’p’ha joati hodhi. 
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It will be observed that the lines are arranged 
in measure: three lines of four syllables, and 
three of five. 

The words are unmistakably Hebrew, with 
Chaldaic admixture, as in the word man (jS*) ; 
and the literal rendering is as follows : — 

“Silently I rest in the tomb ;* Ab-ham-howhat 
is in the home of splendour. From the mouth 
(or doctrine) of Nesher,{ my life was as an over- 
flowing vessel ; my wisdom was my glory.” 

The word Nesher being inscribed in the ancient 
Sanscrit character, employed by the early Bud- 
dhists, indicates that the person so named was an 
ancient teacher of the doctrines of Buddha, from 
the first seat of Buddhism; and that the person 
commemorated on this sepulchral stone, as one 
instructed by this teacher, was himself a Buddhist 
missionary. 

The fact that we find an inscription in the 
Arian and Lat character of India, known to be 
Buddhistic, on a tombstone of very early date in 
such a place, is sufficient proof that a Buddhist 
colony was established there at the time of its 
erection. The form of the letters in the word 
Nesher, is certainly that of the Sanscrit of the 
fifth century B.c. 

From Buddhistic history we know that, soon 
after the death of Godama Buddha, or Sakya, mis- 
sionaries went out in all directions to promulgate 
his doctrines. ‘This occurred about five hundred 
years B.c. Northern mythology plainly indicates 
its connection with India and Buddhism. 

But the most interesting circumstance is the 
Hebrew character of the inscription on the 
Newton stone, though the letters themselves re- 
semble those in use in North-western India at 
the period of Buddhist ascendency, and both the 
ancient Sanscrit form of letter and that of the 
Arian are found together in several instances on 
the same rock, as transcripts of the same inscrip- 
tion and in the same language. 

How can an inscription, presenting examples 





sage quoted by the Rev. E. Davies, in his work 
on the Mythology of the British Druids (Appen- 
dix, No. 12). The passage consists of four short 
lines, which Mr. Davies suspected might be 
Hebrew ; in consequence of Taliessin, the Welsh 
bard, having stated that the bardic lore was de- 
rived from a Hebrew or Hebraic source. The 
lines referred to are in an ancient Druidical hymn 
in praise of Lludd the Great ( Welsh Archeology, 
p. 74). These lines are described as the prayer 
of five hundred men, who came in five ships. 
Mr. Davies transcribed the passage in Hebrew 
characters, but did not attempt to translate it. 
When literally rendered, however, even from Mr. 
Davies's transliteration, it makes very good Bud- 
dhistic sense. The Hebrew source of this passage 
is further indicated by the fact, that those who 
used it are represented as saying: “ We all at- 
tend upon Adonai,”—the Hebrew name of the 
Almighty. 

‘The Dannaan of Irish tradition are not un- 
likely to have been Israelites of the sailor-tribe 
Dan, who very early mingled with the maritime 
population of Zidonia (see Deborah’s Song, &c.). 
Dr. Latham thinks it probable that the Danai of 
Homer, &c., were Danites. (Ethn. of Europe, 
p. 137.) 

If the Dannaan of the Irish were Danites, we 


| can account for the presence of Hebrews in Scot- 


of both those forms of letters, and expressing | 


Hebrew words, and found in Scotland, be ac- 
counted for? There are 
that many of the Israelites, especially those of the 
Ten Tribes, wandered from the place of their 
captivity into Bactria and North-western India, 
and there became Buddhists, Traces of such 
persons are found in several parts of Europe, but 
especially in Great Britain; where an extensive 
Hebrew influence, and yet not Jewish, was cer- 
tainly established at a very early period. Among 
the several facts connecting this Hebrew influ- 
ence in Britain with Buddhism, is a singular pas- 


* 333, mound, tumulus or vault. 
+ I take this to be adopted as a proper name, signi- 

fying father of a wrong-doing or perverse people, 
t Nesher, in Hebrew, means an eagle. 


numerous evidences | 


land during the pre-historic period: for, as we 
are informed, the Tuatha de Dannaan introduced 
their monuments into Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, long before the Christian era. 

Then, as Great Britain was known to India 
before the death of Godama, we can understand 
how Israelitish converts to Buddhism there might 
also know that Hebrew colonists dwelt in Britain, 
and desire to join them; and, according to the 
zeal of the time, introduce Buddhism. 

From the direct reading of the Newton stone, 
as well as from collateral evidence, there is then 
reason to conclude that it was erected to the 
memory of a Hebrew Buddhist missionary of 
some influence in pre-historic Scotland. The 
inscription in the Ogham character, on the same 
stone, is possibly a transcript in the same or an- 
other language, and may serve to test the cor- 
rectness of the reading thus confidently offered. 

Can you favour me with information concern- 
ing any other northern inscription in the same 
character? And also inform me, where I may 
find a copy of the Ogham inscription on the New- 
ton stone? Is there any published explanation 
of the Ogham alphabet ? 

Gro. Moorz, M.D. 

Hastings. 
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Carpinat Beton anp Arcusisnor Gawin 
Dunsar.—In the book of protocols or notarial 
instruments before the Reformation kept by nota- 
ries public, occasionally valuable facts are re- 
corded. Very many of these books have perished, 
but still there are several yet preserved. In 
looking over certain extracts from the Protocols 
of Cuthbert Simon, the following entries occur : 

“ Jacobus secundus Archiepiscopus Glasguensis Ordi- 
natus et consecratus fuit apud Striviling dominica in 
albis, viz. xv Aprilis, anno mM, quinquagesimo nono et 
duravit usque ad quintum junii anno xxiij® et sedes 
tam vacavit per translationem ejus ad Archiepiscopatum 
Sancti Andree. 

“ Jacobus quartus Scotorum rex coronatus fuit apud 
Sconam in die Sancte Marie Magdalene videlicet xxij 


Julii. 

“ Jacobus quintus coronatus fuit in castro de Striviling 
per Jacobum Glasguensem Archiepiscopum xxij Sep- 
tembris, Anno Domini M, quinquagesimo xiij. 

“ Gawinus Archiepiscopus Glasguensis consecratus fuit, 
Edinburgi quinta Februarii, Anno Domini M, quinquages- 
imo xxxiiij.” 

The first prelate here mentioned was the cele- 
brated Cardinal Beaton, whose hostility to the 
English interest was the foundation of all the mis- 
fortunes of the unhappy Mary. Had she been 
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affianced to the youthful Edward, and received a | 


virtuous education in England, instead of having 
her youth corrupted by the vicious, wicked, and 
immoral practices of the French Court, her fate 
would have been otherwise than it was; but 
under the training of Catherine de Medici —a 
worse woman than even her namesake of Russia— 
and with the example of Diana of Poictiers, the 
king’s mistress, before her, whose pet she was — 
how was it possible that the best disposition in 
the world could escape contamination ? 

Beton was the second James; the first was 
James Bruce, a son of Bruce of Clackmanan, 
Archbishop of Glasgow. 
when or where he was consecrated. 
Bishops, Edin. 1824, 8vo, p. 255. 

Gawinus was Gavin Dunbar, a nephew of 
Gavin Dunbar, Bishop of Aberdeen. He was an 
accomplished man, and the education of James V. 
was entrusted to him. 
haven in Galloway. 


J. M. 


Menpetssoun’s Oratorio, “ St. Pavu.” —It 
is always desirable that any erroneous statement 
of fact, particularly when contained in a work 
carrying on its face an appearance of authority, 
should be pointed out as soon as possible. In 
the recently published volume of Letters of Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, there is appended to a 
letter written by Mendelssohn to his mother on 
October 4, 1837, in which he refers to the Musical 
Festival held at Birmingham in that year (at 
which he had conducted his oratorio, St. Paul), a 
note by the editors, Mendelssohn's brother and 
cousin, stating that S¢. Paul was performed for 


and the epact is either 6, 13, 20, or 29. 
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the first time in England at that festival. This 
note has been retained, without comment, in the 
English translation (by Lady Wallace) of the 
Letters. But the statement is incorrect, as there 
had been three performances of the oratorio in 
England prior to that at the Birmingham Fes- 
tival on September 20, 1837. The first of these 
performances was at the Liverpool Musical Fes- 
tival, under the direction of Sir George Smart, 
on Friday morning, October 7, 1836; the second 
was in London, by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
on March 7, 1837, and the third by the same 
body on September 12, in that year. The com- 
poser was present, as an auditor, at the latter 
performance, which he would have conducted, 
but for the interference of the Birmingham Fes: 
tival Committee, who considered that his doing 
so would have been a virtual breach of his en- 
gagement with them. He had, however, super- 
intended three of the rehearsals, and it was in 
remembrance of his association with the Society 
on this occasion that the silver snuff-box men- 
tioned by him in the letter of October 4, 1837, 
was presented to him. W. H. Husk. 


Easter.—In The Chronology of History, by 
Sir Harris Nicolas (at pp. 88—91), a rule is given 
for finding Easter, independently of all tables. 
The rule as printed is incorrect, and gives an 
erroneous result when G is the Sunday letter, 
The 
error occurs in subdivision (g) of the rule, p. 89. 
It should provide that, when subdivision (f) gives 
no remainder, G is the Sunday letter; and the 
number under G should be, not 7, but 0. For 
instance, in the year 1849, the epact was 6; and 





| G was Sunday letter, and Easter fell on April 8. 


Keith was not aware | 
See Scotish | 


He was Prior of White- | 


| Applying the rule as printed, it should have 


fallen on April 15. Thus, under subdivision (n), 
45—6=39. Under subdivision (0), 27—6=21; 
which, divided by 7, gives no remainder. Then 
by subdivision (p), to 39 must be added 7, and 
no remainder is given by subdivision (0) to be 
deducted. 46—31=15, the day of April on which 
Easter did not fall in that year. T. 


Diacects or THE SusuRBs. — My engagements 
in London, and my residence in the direction of 
Highgate, necessitate a diurnal transition from 
end to end, between Kentish Town and the Ox- 
ford Street extremity of Tottenham Court Road. 
These daily journeys by omnibus, up and down, 
have brought me into acquaintance with some 
extraordinary specimens of suburban dialect. 
Allow me to place on record in “N. & Q.” a 
few examples, not only for the amusement of your 
readers, but as evidences of that modification and 
disguisement, whereof our pliable vernacular has 
always shown itself so susceptible. 

Three Busses. Cads vociferate—“ Addle-head 
tav'rn!” “Break-neck awms!” “Iguytill!” 
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please to understand — Adelaide Tavern ; Breck- 
nock Arms; Highgate Hill; Red Cap; Kentish 
Town. 

Here the news-boys interpose, with a phraseology 
of their own—‘“ Heaving Staw!” _Dillitilli- 
grawph!” “Heaving Stann’rd!” “Imbortint- 
frummimerrikey!” ‘ Litterfr’m Man Hadd’n!” 
—Evening Star; Daily Telegraph ; Evening Stan- 
dard; Important from America; Letter from 
Manhattan. 

Here a cad shouts—“ Full inside!” “I vish Z 
vos!” responds a hungry loafer from the footway. 
“T owney vish J vos!” 

In the morning this is altered —“ Full inside!” 
cries the cad. ‘To whom sarcastically replies the 
driver of arival bus—‘‘Hope yer injoyed yer 
brekfast !” ScHIN. 


Sworp-BiApeE Inscrirptions.—The columns of 
your interesting and valuable journal have, from 
time to time recorded, for the amusement of its 
readers, quaint inscriptions on sundials and on 
bells. Permit me to send you two curious mot- 
toes, which were found on sword blades, and 
communicated to me by Mr. Latham, of the firm 
of Wilkinson & Co., the eminent sword-makers in 
Pall Mall. 
and runs thus :— 

“ Non ti fidar di me se il Cor te manca.” 

“ Trust not to me if thy heart fail thee ” — 
and the second is from a Gascon sword :— 

“ Si mon bras redoutable estoit armé de ce Fer. 

J’attaquerois le Diable au milieu de |’Enfer.” 
W. F. H. 

Source or Tue Nitz.—The following note may 
be interesting at the present time : — 

“ November, 1668. 

“ At a Meeting of the Council of the Royal Society of 
London for Improving Natural Knowledge: 

“ Ordered, that these documents be printed. 

** BrounkKER, Pres.” 

The discourses were printed accordingly, with 
the following title : — 

“A Short Relation of the River Nile, of its Source and 
Current, &c. &c. London: printed for John Martyn, 
printer to the Royal Society; and are to be sold at the 
sign of The Bell, without Temple Bar, 1669.” 

In this little book, which I have recently been 
reading, there is a wonderful resemblance in the 


description of the source of the Nile, and that | 


which has been lately read before the Royal So- 
ciety. Septimus Presse, I'.C.S. 


remembered by the readers of French History, 
that one of the most horrible atrocities of the 
Reign of Terror was the murder of this unfor- 
princess in 1793. After death, the remains were 


subject to the greatest indignities, and the head 
carried upon a pike through the streets of Paris. 
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“ Rekkap!” “Geddish Down!” Whereby A question has been raised since as to what be- 


| came of the head after the mob had satiated their 


The first is from an old Spanish blade, | 


| 


| 
| 
! 


| 


fury by its public exhibition. A late number of 
Galignani sets the question at rest by the publi- 
cation of a document which has been lately dis- 
posed of at a sale of autographs in the Rue Drouet. 
The document is as follows : — 

“Section of the 15.20. Permanent Committee. Sep- 
tember 3rd. Year IV. of Liberty, and I. of Equality. 
Citizen Jacques Pointal of the Corn Market, 69 Rue des 
Petits Champs, applied to the Committee for permission 


| to inter the head of the ci-devant Princess de Lamballe, 


which he had succeeded in obtaining possession of. As 
the patriotism and humanity of the said citizen could 
not but Le commended, we immediately proceeded to the 
cemetery of Enfants-Trouvés, near the place where our 
Committee met, and within our section, where we had 
the said head buried, and we have given the present act 
to serve the said citizen as a discharge and authorization. 
Done by the Committee, in the above-mentioned day 
and year.— DEsEQuELLE, Commissioner of the 15.20.” 


T. B. 


Queries. 
ANCIENT SEALS. 


I have a cast of the fine old seal of the borough 
of Stamford, the matrix of which, I believe, is 
preserved in the Museum of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, London. Its relief is very high, and its 
workmanship singularly beautiful. The device is 
the Virgin and Child, seated under a rich canopy, 
with a praying figure beneath, the legend appa- 
rently being, “ Stavnford . Bvyrgenses . Virgo . 
Fvndvnt . Tibi. Preces.” From its having four 
projecting hinges, similar to those on King Ed- 
ward's double staple seals, I feel almost satisfied 
that this is only one side of the ancient double 
seal of Stamford. If I am correct as to this, is 
the other side of the matrix still in existence, or 
are impressions from it still extant ? 

I have also copies from the seals now used by 
the Boroughs of Glastonbury, and Bury-St.- 
Edmund's, but both are very small and modern, 
the former having for device a mitre in front of 


| two crossed croziers on a shield, with the legend, 


“ Floreat Ecclesia Anglie;” and the latter, a 
crest merely of the wolf with its paw resting on 
the crowned head of the martyred king, with 
motto of “ Bvry. Sci. Edi.” As both of these 
towns once possessed ancient and striking seals, I 
would like greatly to ascertain where casts from 


| them are to be procured. 
Tur Princess pe Lampatir. —It will be | 


Seal-engraving appears to be almost a lost art 
for the last 300 years, as the high relief, beauty 
of design, and richness of execution of even the 


smallest seals up to that period contrasts forcibly 
with such as have been executed since then, es- 
| pecially with the more recent examples. There 
| are some exceptions, I must acknowledge, to this 
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| . . 
sad decadence, but they are far from being nu- | Prof. Duncan Forbes, 1860, in The History of 


merous. Can any reason be assigned why seals 
cannot now apparently be engraved in the bold 
and beautiful manner in which this was done four 
or five centuries ago? 

My collection of English municipal seals is now 
a very extensive one, mainly through the kind 
facilities afforded by your columns, but I have 
long been desirous to obtain some of the older 
seals of cities and towns, which I yet want, to 
render it as complete as possible. I beg to 
name those above referred to, also the double 
seals, now used, of the cities of London and 
Dublin; the double seals of the boroughs of 


Shaftesbury, Southampton, and New Shoreham ; | 


the 1589 seal of the city of Winchester; the 
ancient seals of Hereford and Northampton ; and 
those now used by New Windsor and Queen- 
borough. To those I would add two ecclesias- 
tical examples, viz., the singularly beautiful seals 


of Christ Church, Canterbury, and of Thomas | 


Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1396—1414. 
You know my address, and should any readers 
of “N. & Q.” communicate with me, and kindly 


| &idlas, quia sit acuta cauda. 
| judicare. 


favour me with gutta-percha casts of all or any | 
of the seals I have named, I would gladly re- | 


ciprocate the obligation out of my own very ex- 
tensive collection of mediwval seals. u. C. 


AUTHOR WANTED.— 
“ This world’s a good world to live in, 
To lend and to spend and to give in; 
But to beg or to borrow, or ask for one’s own, 
*Tis the very worst world that ever was known.” 


It was thought by a friend to be Sheridan's; 
he has, however, searched his works without suc- 
cess.* K. R. C. 

Mr. Danret Campsett.—Any information will 
be gratefully received respecting “ Mr. Daniel 
Campbell, Minister of the Gospel,” author of 
Sacramental Meditations on the Sufferings and 
Death of Christ. The seventh edition, published 
in 1723, is dedicated to Archibald, Duke of Ar- 
gyle, with a preliminary letter, also addressed 


“To my own Flock, and Parishioners of the | 


Parishes of Kilmichael of Glasrie, Killimire, and 
Lochgear.” C. W. Brneuam. 


Cuess.—Has not at last a copy been discovered 
of Vicent, Libre delsjochs, partilis, &c., 1495 ? 
According to the Iilustrated London News, No. 
833, a rumour to this purport was afloat some 
years ago. Was ever a reply published by the 
writer of the Essay on Persian Chess (N. Bland, 
Esq.), or in his behalf, to the critical remarks of 


[* This quotation, with variorum readings, was in- 
quired after unsuccessfully in our 1" §, ii. 71, 102, 156.— 
Ep.) 





Chess? Did nothing more appear about this sub- , 
ject P Cotonna. 
Groningen. 


Tue Comet or 1581. — Reading lately Bret- 
schneider’s Collection of Melancthon's Letters, in 
four quarto volumes, I came upon the following 
notice of a comet, which may be interesting to 
some readers. It is in a letter of Melancthon to 
Camerarius, of date August 18, 1531 :— 

“Vidimus Cometen, qui per dies amplius decem 
jam se ostendit in occasu Solstitiali. Videtur autem 
super Cancrum aut extremam Geminorum partem posi- 
tus. Nam occidit post solem horis fere duabus; et mane 
paulo ante solis ortum in oriente prodit; ita cum colo 
circumagitur, proprium motum quem habeat querimus. 
Est autem colore candido, nisi si quando nubes eum pal- 
lidiorem reddunt. Caudam vertit versus Orientem. Mihi 
quidem videtur minari his nostris regionibus, et prope- 
modum ad ortum meridianum vertere caudam. Non 
vidi ante cometen ullum, et descriptiones hoc non diserte 
exprimunt. Erigit candam supra reliquum corpus. Qui- 
dam affirmant esse ex illo genere quos vocat Plinius 
Id ego non potui oculis 
Queso te ut mihi scribas an apud vos etiam 
conspectus sit; quod non opinor; distat enim a terra vix 
duobus gradibus; si tamen conspectus est, describe dili- 
genter, et quid judicet Schonerus, significato.” (Vol. ii. 
p. 518.) 

In a second letter to Camerarius, of date Sept. 
9, he remarks : — 

“ Cometen hic judicavimus a Cancro ad Libram usque, 
proprio motu vectum esse. Quanquam autem in Libra 
nunc est Jupiter, tamen illius motus causam ex®timant 
Martis motum esse, qui nunc ab Arcto discedit. Et plane- 
tas comet sequuntur, ut scis.” (Jb. p. 537.) 

Melancthon at this time was in Thuringia, I 
think in Erfurt. I believe there is a letter of 
Luther regarding this same comet, but I cannot 
lay my hand on it. There was a comet in 1527, 
on which Gerhard (Gerhardus Novimagus) wrote 
a treatise; and how did it happen that Melunc- 
thon had not seen it ? H. B. 


Cuaworta or Capurcts : Hespenr.—Who was 
Sybilla de Chaworth, wife of Walter d’Evreux, 
and mother of Patrick, Earl of Salisbury ? “ Pat- 
rick de Cadurcis or Chaworth, and Maud his wife, 
testified and confirmed by their deed all dona- 
tions made by their children,” &c. Of what 
family was this Maud? Temp. Edw. I. we find 
that ‘“* Maude de Chawarde held the Vill of Etlawe, 
co. Glouc".” 

On what authority do the Scropes* quarter 
the arms of Chaworth? Several of the posses- 
sions of Ernulph de Hesdene in Somersetshire and 
Gloucestershire are found (temp. Wm. Rufus) to 
be the property of Patrick de Chaworth. Rud- 
der (Hist. Gloucestershire, p. 510), says Hesdene 
conveyed Kempsford, and adds, under * Hatherop,” 





* It does not appear to me that the Tiptoffs, through 
whom (apparently) the Scropes claim this right, were 
justly entitled to it. 
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that that manor “probably passed to the Cha- 
worths at the same time.” 

Collinson (Hist. Som. i. 160), states that some 
hides in Weston, formerly the property of Hes- 
dene, were in the possession (temp. Wm. Rufus) 
of Patrick de Cadurcis; “but how he (Hesdene) 
parted with his estate does not appear.” 

Is there any authority for Rudder’s statement, 
or did he not, from the fact of the manors in 
question being found afterwards in the possession 
of Chaworth, conjecture that they were conveyed 
by Hesdene? Does it not seem that Chaworth 
became possessed of this property in right of his 
wife Maud, who might have been a sister or daugh~- 
ter of Hesdene ? 

I may add, that I have reasons for doubting the 
accuracy of a pedigree of Hesdene inserted in 
Burke's Visitation of Seatsand Arms. H.S. G. 


Outver pe Durpex, etc.—In vol. ii. p. 63, of 
a publication of the year 1742, entitled Antiquities 
of the Abbey Church, Westminster, and under the 
head of “ Monuments to remarkable Persons 
Buried in that Church,” it mentions that next to 
the monument of King Henry IIL. is one of * Oli- 
ver de Durden, a Baron of England, and brother 
of King Henry IIL.” 

Query.—1. What was the name of his mother, 
and was he a half-brother of King Henry IIL. ? 
I cannot obtain the information from Rapin or 
the other historians of that period. 

2. Is there any book or record in which the 
names cf Henry III.’s barons are given ; and if so, 
where can it be seen ? ANTIQUARY. 

Grumpotp Horp. — One of the three manors 
in the parish of Hackney has this name. It for- 
merly belonged to the vicars of the old church, 
and the tradition is they were so severe in exact- 
ing their fines, and there was such dissatisfaction 
and grumbling among the tenants in consequence, 
that it acquired the nickname of Grumble Hold. 
Surely, if this were the case, no lord or steward of 
a manor would have chosen to place such a name 
at the very head of each Court Roll. May it not 
rather be St. Grumbold’s or St. t 
Manor? The name is a corruption of Rumual- 
dus. Hasted (Hist. of Kent, iii. p. 380) says that 


the fishermen of Folkestone used to make a feast of | 


whitings every Christmas Eve, and call it “ Rum- 

bold Night.” The old church at Hackney is 

sometimes called that of St. John, and sometimes 

of St. Augustine. Any further information would 

oblige. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 
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others. The pamphlet is now forgotten. (Dra- 
matic Table-Talk, ii. 144, Lond. 1825.) What 
pronunciation did Dr. Hill insist upon? Was the 
i in firm and virtue ever sounded as in vinegar, or 
virulence ? W. D. 


Hyxa Hoxipen of Wednesbury, gent., born 1719, 
died 1790; married in 1745 Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Walford of Wednesbury, gent. (Baker, 
Hist. Northamptonshire, i. 317.) 

Particulars of their issue and descendants will 
oblige. Also any particulars of the Walford 
family. H. 8. G. 


Kuster’s Deata.—In Monk's Life of Bentley 
(p. 317), the following communication is made in 
a letter of Kuster’s friend, Wasse : — 

“We heard soon after that he [Kuster] had been 
blooded five or six times fur a fever, and that upon open- 
ing his bedy there was found a cake of sand along the 
lower region of his belly. This, I take it, was occasioned 
by his sitting nearly double, and writing on a very low 
table, surrounded with three or four circles of books [for 
his edition of Hesychius probably } placed on the ground, 
which was the situation we usually found him in.” 

Is any reliance to be placed upon the story of 
the “cake of sand along the lower region of his 
belly,” or is it merely a case of calculus ? 

T. J. Bucxton. 

LANTERNS OF THE Deap: Rounp Towers or 
TreLanp. —In the admirable dictionary of M. 
Viollet le Due fvol. vi. p. 155) is a very curious 
account of certain towers which are found in 
cemeteries in the centre and west of France, and 
in which formerly lights were burned at night to 
indicate the proximity to the last resting-places of 
the dead. He states they are also called fanal, 
tourniéle,and phare. The earliest notice he gives 
is from an old chronicle of the Crusades, which 
states :— 

“Then died Saladin (Salahedins), the greatest prince 


| that there was in Pagandom, and was buried in the 


cemetery of St. Nicholas of Acre near his mother, who 
was there very richly interred; and over them a beauti- 


| ful and grand tower (une tournitle biéle et grant) where 


Rumbold’s | 


is night and day a lamp fall of olive oil, and the hospital 
of St. John of Acre pays, and causes it to be lighted, who 
hold great rents which Saladin and his mother left 
them.” 

The author says, however, there is a tradition 
that they were “ menhirs,” or erections of stone, 


| consecrated to the Sun in Druidical times. He 


| gives illustrations of three of these lanterns of the 


| dead. 


Dr. Hiri: Perrrion or I, — In 1759, Dr. Hill | 


wrote a pamphlet, entitled Zo David Garrick, 
Exsq., the Petition of I, on behalf of herself and 
Sisters. ‘The purport was to charge Mr. Garrick 
with mispronouncing some words, including the 


They have all a small door raised some 
distance above the ground, and an opening or 
window at the top, where the lighted lamp was 
exhibited. One is from Celfrouin (Charente), 
and is like a pier surrounded by clustered columns 
about six feet in diameter, and including a sort 
of conical top or spire about forty feet high. The 
mouldings, &c., show it to be the work of the 
thirteenth century. The second exists at Ciron 


letter i, as furm for firm, rurtue for virtue, and (Indre), has a similar door, and six lancet windows 








at the top, and is not more than twenty-five feet 
high. The third is at Antigny (Vienne), and is 


square with small jamb-shafts at the angles, and | nd 
| therein, it is mentioned that ‘* The servants of Sir 


is about thirty-five feet high, and seems also to be 
of the thirteenth century. They all stand on 
flights of steps. 

Is it possible that the round towers of Ireland 
were intended to serve as cemetery lights or lan- 
terns of the dead? In France these fanals seem 
to be confined to the Celtic districts, and it is not 
impossible that the Celtic races in Ireland may 
have seen and copied them. They have the same 
entrances a little above ordinary reach, the same 
windows at top, and the same conical caps. Could 
any among the French antiquaries who peruse 
“N. & Q.” favour us with some further informa- 
tion with regard to these curious towers? It is 
not impossible after all that they may be the means 
of dispelling the mystery which has hung so long 
over the far-famed round towers of Ireland. 


A. A. 


Lerten Famiry or Starppurn, co. Yorx.— I 
wish to obtain information relative to the ancestry 
of Richard Leigh, of Birkitt, in Bolland, in the 
county of York. He was buried at Slaidburn, 
March 1, 1676. His wife’s name was Jane; I do 
not know her surname. They had issue Leonard, 
of whom presently; William, who married and 
left issue; James, also married and left issue; 
Ellin, married to Nicholas Parkinson, and had 
issue five sons and one daughter. 

Leonard Leigh married (May 9, 1657,) Eliza- 
beth Brigg; and had issue Richard, who was 
father of Leonard Leigh of Harrop Hall, who left 
issue a daughter Anne, married to Samuel Har- 
rison of Cranage Hall, in the county of Chester. 

The arms borne by this family were: A cross 
ingrailed ; and in the first quarter, a mascle. 

To any of your correspondents who will favour 
me with a reply, I shall be happy to give further 
information as to the descendants of the first- 
mentioned Richard Leigh. 

Georce W. Marsa... 


Literati or Berur. — 
“ Nothing could be more second-rate and second-hand 
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than the /ittérateurs of the court of Berlin. Voltaire was | 
the only able man whom Frederick ever persuaded to 
join them: he ridiculed them and their master as soon as 
flattery ceased to be profitable. Maupertuis was a small | 
astronomer; Boyer, a pedant, quoting Greek and Latin, 
which he could not construe; Clairfons, who translated 
Dante into unreadable French ; and Hersted, whose double 
version of the Henriade might be taken for a burlesque. | 
Yet Frederick was so proud of these and his other medi- | 
ocrities, that he published a catalogue of them in three 
large volumes.” — Notes made in North Germany, p. 172, | 
London, 1776. 

I shall be glad to know the full title of the | 
Catalogue in three volumes, and anything about | 
Clairfons or Hersted, of whom I cannot find any 
account, E. T. H. | 
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Marxine or Sappies, etc.—In an old docu- 
ment, of a.p. 1570, relating to the bounds of a 
forest and the rights of certain owners of land 


A. B. did, in the fence-month, mark saddles, 
waynes, and carts, at certain gates and other 
places ;” and that “the said marking was farmed 
out at so much per annum.” Can any reader pro- 
duce notices of a similar custom in explanation ? 
J. 


Tue Empress Maup. —I have read that a Life 
of the Empress Maud, daughter of Henry II., was 
written by Arnulphus, Bishop of Liseux; and that 
it is now in the library of the College of Navarre 
at Paris. Has this life ever been translated or 
published ? ) 

New York. 

Mopet or Eprnsurcu. — About twenty years 
ago there was exhibited, first in Edinburgh, and 
afterwards in Glasgow, London, and other places, 
a beautiful model in wood of the city of Edin- 
burgh showing the Castle, the public buildings, 
and each individual house in the ditferent streets 
and squares with much accuracy and distinctness. 
It was, according to my recollection, about twelve 
feet in length and eight in breadth; was very 
elaborate, and must have taken long to construct, 
being in every respect most creditable to the 
framer. It attracted considerable notice at the 
time, and a friend told me that, being in the room 
at Piccadilly where it was shown, the late Duke 
of Wellington was among the visitors; and he 
heard his grace say, that his seeing this model would 
induce him to visit the original, which, however, he 
never did. 

Can any of your readers state whether this 
piece of work is still in existence, where it is, and 
who was the artist ? J. R. B. 


Mortors Wantep. — A company is established 
to supply Burton-upon-Trent with water from 
Lichfield and the tributaries of the river above 
that city: the object is not to supersede the use 
of the present Burton water in brewing, but to 
economise it by bringing water from another source 
for domestic and manufacturing and other pur- 
poses, and also for all other brewing purposes ex- 
cept that of making ale. Mottoes, conveying the 
following ideas in Greek or Latin, especially from 


| classic authors, are requested : — 


1. To succour, not to supersede. 
2. We bring silver to save gold. 
The latter means that the Burton springs being 


| valuable as gold, we bring silver to economise its 


use. T. J. Bucktown. 

Lichfield, 

NewsHaven 1N France. — Dugdale, in his 
Baronetage, under “ Stourton,” says that William, 
Lord Stourton, died a.p. 1548, “ being Deputy- 
General of Newhaven, in France, and the Marches 
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thereof.” Lord Stourton was in command of one 
of Hen. VIIL.’s fortifications, near Boulogne. Is 
there any place at or near that town bearing, or 
known to have borne, the English name of New- 
haven ? J. 

Orper or tHe Cockie 1n France. — In the 
Peerage of 1720, which bas already been the sub- 
ject of a query (3" S. ii. 67, 117), and which the 
kindness of your correspondent G. enabled me to 
identify as the third edition of Francis Nichol’s 
British Compendium, the famous Sir James Hamil- 
ton, Earl of Arran, and Regent of Scotland 
during the minority of King James V., is said to 
have been “ Knight of the Cockle in France.” 
This is doubtless “ L’Ordre de Chevalerie du Na- 
vire, ou de la Coquille de Mer, institué en 1269, par 
S. Louis,” in commemoration of a hazardous naval 
expedition. 

The collar of the Order was composed of 
escallop shells alternately with double crescents, 
and their badge was a ship-rigged arg. floating 
upon waves of the same. What were the circum- 
stances of the hazardous naval expedition, in com- 
memoration of which it was instituted ? 

Uvyte. 

Cape Town, S. A. 

Provers Wantep. — Can you tell me where I 
may find the first mention of the following, and 
which is the earlier form ? —“ We praise the food 
as we find it”; and “We praise the fool as we 
find him.” An early reply will much oblige. 

ABHBA. 

Roman Historian. — 

“The Roman historian describes a supposed lunatic 
mutilated and confined so long in a narrow cell, as so 
nearly to have lost the human form, that, on his libera- 
tion, he was too offensive to be pitied—deformitate miseri- 
cordiam amisit,” — A Letter to Sir W. Garrow, A.G., by 
Charles Barton, M.D., London, 1813, pp. 64. 

The Letter is on the bad management of lunatic 
asylums. 

Who is the Roman historian so vaguely quoted, 
and where can I find the passage ? M. M. 


Seats.—Will any collector of seals, &c., kindly 
furnish me with an impression or cast of a seal 
or gem representing a man approaching a house, 
and carrying on his back what appears to be a 
sheaf of corn? The seal is oval, and about an 
inch long. If sent to the post office at this place 
it would be gratefully received, and repaid in 
kind. M. M. §. 

Camberwell. 


SHakesPpeaRE Portraits. — What works are 
there treating especially on this subject, besides 


those by Mr. Boaden and Mr. Wevill? G. W. 


Transtators or Terence.—1. Can you give 
me any account of this Charles Hennebert? He 
— Terence (volume i.), translated into 
‘rench, Cambridge University Press, 1726, 8vo. 
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2. Who is translator of the Andria of Terence, 
Cambridge and London, Hamilton, 1659 ? 

3. The comedies of Terence, translated by S. 
Patrick, 1745, revised and materially improved by 


James Prendeville, Dublin, 1829, 8vo. Wanted 
any information regarding the editor. R. L. 


Vicuy. — Where can information as to Vichy 
and its mineral springs be procured? These aque 
calide appear to have been known to the Romans. 


8. P. Q. R. 


Writs or Summons.—William De Rythre, 
Lord of Rythre in the county of York, had sum- 
mons to parliament from the 28th Ed. I. to the 
6th Ed. IL. inclusive. In the 26th Ed. I. he had 
summons to Carlisle equis et armis, in which writ 
he is designated as a baron; the earls and barons 
then summoned being respectively distinguished 
by their rank. Is it therefore to be inferred that, 
although in this case, no record of a summons to 
parliament earlier than that of the 28th Ed. I. is 
extant, yet that a previous summons had been 
addressed either to himself or an ancestor ? 

Hiprevs. 


Srrvation or Zoar.— The exact situation of 
this ancient city is, I am aware, still a matter of 
discussion amongst biblical critics, but I was not 
prepared for such exactly opposite statements re- 
specting it as appear in the articles on “ Moab” 
and “Zoar” in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, both by an author to whom students of the 
Bible are deeply indebted— Mr. Grove of Syden- 
ham. 

Under the article “ Zoar,” vol. iii. p. 1834, we 
find the following remarks : — 

“The definite position of Sodom is, and probably will 
always be, a mystery, but there can be little doubt that 
the plain of Jordan was at the north of the Dead Sea; and 
that the cities of the plain must therefore bave been 
situated there instead of at the southern end of the lake, 
as it is generally taken for granted they were.” 


And then, after giving what seems to my mind at 
least very satisfactory reasons for this opinion, Mr. 
Grove concludes : — 

“ These considerations appear to the writer to render it 
highly probable that the Zoar of the Pentateach was to 
the north of the Dead Sea, not fur from its northern end, 
in the general parallel of Jericho.” 


Let us now turn to the article “ Moab,” vol. ii. 
p. 391, also written by Mr. Grove, and what do 
we find — 

“ Zoar was the cradle of the raceof Lot. Although the 
exact position of this town has not been determined, 
THERE 18 NO DousT that it was situated on the south- 
eastern border of the Dead Sea.” 

Can these two statements be reconciled? If 
not, which, in Mr. Grove’s opinion, contains the 
most probable account of the situation of ancient 
Zoar ! A. E. L. 
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Mueries With Answers. 


Cotxitto anp A. 8.—In Milton's Sonnets, 
there are some obscure allusions. Thus, in the 
6th [11th], who is meant when he says : — 

“ Why is it harder, Sirs, than Gordon, 
Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galasp ? ” 





The last two were chiefs in Ireland in the war 
of 1565; but who are the first two, Gordon and 
Colkitto? Again, in his lines “On the New 
Forcers of Conscience,” we have — 

“.... Aclassic hierarchy 
Taught ye by mere A. S. and Rutherford.” 

The latter is the well-known Scottish divine, 

Samuel Rutherford ; but who is “ A. S.” 
PHitoMaTHes. 

Glasgow. 

[Warton has the following note on the first passage: 
“ Milton is here collecting, from his hatred to the Scots, 
what he thinks Scottish names of an ill sound. Colhitto 
and Maedonnel are one and the same person; a brave 
officer on the royal side, an Irishman of the Antrim 
family, who served under Montrose. The Macdonalds 
of that family are styled, by way of distinction, Mac 
Colicittock, i. e. the descendants of the lame Colin. 
Galasp is a Scottish writer against the Independents. 
He is George Gillespie, one of the Scotch members of the 
Assembly of Divines, as his name is subscribed to their 
Letter to the Belgick, French, and Helvetian churches, 
dated 1643: in which they pray ‘that these three na- 
tions may be joined as one stick in the hands of the 
Lord: that all mountains may become plains before them 
and us: that then all who now see the plummet in our 
hands, may also behold the top-stone set upon the head 
of the Lord’s house among us, and may help us with 
shouting to cry, Grace, Gruce, to it.” (Rushworth, p. 
$71.) Such was the rhetorick of these reformers of re- 
formation |” 

A. 8. noticed in “ The New Forcers of Conscience,” is 
Dr. Adam Steuart, a minister of the Scottish Kirk, and 
a doughty champion he appears to have been in the 
polemics of that time; witness his effusion entitled, 
“ Zerubbabel to Sanballat and Tobiah,” imprim. Mar. 
17, 1644, 4to. Consult Watt's Bidliotheea for his other 
works. } 


Tar Nurz.—I have noticed in The Times and 
other papers, recently, the question mooted as to 
whether Captain Speke did really discover the 
source of the Nile. It has occurred to me that 
he may have done so in part, by tracing one of its 
sources. Some of your readers are, no doubt, 


well acquainted with the moorland districts of 


this kingdom ; and if those regions are visited in 
the summer season, they will leave with the impres- 
sion of having discovered the rise of one of the 
many rivers flowing from that district; but visit 
that place again the following spring, and that 
same spring, which they thought was the river 


head, will in many cases be traced for a mile or 
more in some other direction. May not this be 
the case with Captain Speke’s discovery ? 

I had recently a parcel from a box kseller’s shop, 
wrapped up in an old map. On examination, I 
found it to be an old map of Africa, having the 
Nile to the lakes Zaire and Zastan. The map is 
curious, and apparently about two hundred years 
old. It was once, I should think, part of a book. 
On the back is printed a description of Africa, 
commencing thus: “ Africa as it lay nearest the 
first people.” It is engraved by Abraham Gonos, 
I shall be glad to know from what folio work it 
is taken, and if of any real value ? G. P. 

[ Abraham Goos published various maps at Amsterdam 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. Dr. 0. 
Dappers’s Beschreibung von Africa (Description of Africa), 
fol. Amsterdam, 1670, bas a large map of Africa; but 
this map does not bear the name of Goos.—The question 
respecting Captain Speke and the Nile will probably give 
occasion ere long to sharp discussions, but on a scale far 
beyond the disposable space in “ N. & Q.”"] 


Masor Ricnarpson Pacx.—I should be glad 
to know something respecting the author of a 
small volume, entitled Miscellanies in Prose and 
Verse, the second edition: London, printed for 
E. Curll, in Fleet Street, m.pcc.x1x. The volume 
is dedicated to the Honourable Colonel William 
Stanhope, His Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary at the court of Madrid. This 
dedication is signed * Richardson Pack,” who is 
styled Major Pack in an eulogistic poem by G. 
Sewell, prefixed to the work. The author ap- 
pears to have served in Spain, and to have pos- 
sessed an elegant literary taste; although bis 
poems are disfigured by the licentious freedom in 
vogue in his day. Among the prose articles in 
the volume, is a Life of Wycherley, the poet. 

Jonn Pavin Pattxirs. 

Haverfordwest. 

[Richardson Pack was educated at the Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School, and was for two years at St. John’s College, 
Oxford. His father intending him for the legal profes- 
sion entered him at the Middle Temple; but the study of 
the law not agreeing either with his health or inclination, 
he joined the army, and served abroad under Gen. Stan- 
hope and the Duke of Argyle. The Major died at Aber- 
deen in Sept. 1728. The various editions of his Poetical 
Miscellanies, all published by E. Curll, may be seen in 
Bohn’s Lowndes. For other particulars of him consult 
Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, and the biographical dic- 
tionaries. } 


Srenser’s “ Carespar.”—TI have recently met 
with an old translation into Latin hexameters 
of Spenser's Calendar. As the title-page of my 





copy is missing, I should feel obliged if any one 
would inform me of the author's name and the 
date of the publication. 


Let me inquire, too, 











ad 





et 
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whether there is any version extant of the other 
poems of Spenser, and of the “ Faerie Queene” in 
particular ? X. 1. 


[ The following is the title :—“ Calendarium Pastorale, | 
sive Egloge duodecim, totidem Anni Mensibus accom- | 


modate, Anglicé olim scripte, nune autem eleganti La- 
tino Carmine donate a Theodoro Bathurst. Lond. 1653, 
8vo.” It is dedicated by the editor, William Dillingham, 
to Francis Lane. Some copies have no date. It was re- 
published by John Ball, with a Latin Dissertation, “ De 
Vita Spenseri et Scriptis,” and an augmented glossary. 
Lond. 1732, 8vo, with cuts by Foudrinier. ] 


Quvorations.—Where are the following quota- 

tions to be found ?— 
Se. ‘ A ° ° ‘ A thing 
O’er which the raven flaps her funeral wing.” 

[Byron’s Corsair, canto 11. stanza xvi. ] 

“ Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs? ” 

{These lines first appeared in the Asylum for Fugitive 
Pieces, 1785; and again in The Panel, by J. P. Kemble, 
1788 (Act I. Se. 1). It has been conjectured that Mr. 
Kemble was the author of them. See “N. & Q.,” 2°48. 
vii. 176; viii. 37.] 

“Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come.” 
[ Byron’s Don Juan, canto i. stanza 123. ] 
G. F. B. 

Who is the author of the following specimen of 
grandiloquence ? — 

“Britanniarum majestas ad ortum solis ab hesperio 
cubili porrecta.” 

J. L. 


Dublin. 


[This quotation, wherever it occurs, is altered from the 


following passage in Horace, Od. lib. iv. carm. xv. :— 
“ Famaque et imperi 
Porrecta majestas ad ortum 
Solis ab Hesperio cubili.”] 


Sprincs.—What is the meaning of the word 
“ springs” in the following passage ? — 
“ Tf aucht of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 
May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest ear, 
Like thy own solemn springs, 
Thy springs, and dying gales.” 
Collins, Ode to Evening, 1—4. 
B. 
[ Spring, as used in this passage, is a Scotch word, and 
signifies a quick and cheerful tune on a musical instru- 
ment. The word occurs in Douglas’s Virgil, clxvii. 6 :— 
“ Orpheus mycht reduce agane, I gess, 
From hell his spousis goist with his sueit stringis, 
Playand on his harp of Trace sa plesand springis.” 
Vide Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. | 


Rerreat.— A certain time during the day a! 
which the guard turns out under arms, the 
picquets are inspected, and the band or drums 
and fifes play for about ten minutes. “ Retreat” 


is in some way affected by the time of the year; 
the hour at which it comes off being regulated by 
the time of sunset. What is the reason for the 
name retreat being applied to this particular pa- 
rade, if it may be so termed? Jonn Davipson. 

[The military term retreat has various significations; 
but whenever it is applied to a parade or muster of the 
troops, we think the expression must have originally 
referred to the men’s retiring to their quarters when the 
muster was over, not to the muster itself. ] 


Dvunocoprivis.—Can you direct me to any 
book, where conjectures are hazarded on the site 
of the Roman town Durocobriva, besides those 
contained in the works of Camden, Chauncy, and 
Clutterbuck, which are within my reach? In 
modern atlases this town is represented as occu- 
pying the present site of Maiden Bower, near 
Dunstable. Are there sufficient reasons for this 
decision ? G.. a 

[The learned William Baxter is of opinion that the 
site in question was Woburn, in Bedfordshire. He also 
maintains that the proper orthography was Durocobrivis. 
See his Glossarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, edit. 
1719, p. 113.) 


Anonymovus.—Who was the author of — 

“ An Autumn near the Rhine; or Sketches of Courts, 
Society, and Scenery, &c., in some of the German States 
bordering on the Rhine. With a Map of the Eastern 
Part of Germany as settled at the Congress of Vienna. 
London, 1818”? 

ae ae 


[By Charles Edward Dodd, Esq., Barrister of the 
Middle Temple, who died very soon after the publication 
of his work. ] 


Replies. 
CROMWELL’S HEAD. 
(3" S. iv. 175.) 

Mr. Frank Buckland, in his letter to The Queen 
newspaper of the 16th inst., which no doubt some 
of your readers have also seen, has thrown a new 
light upon Cromwell's head. Visiting a friend 
lately in Hampshire, who possesses some interest- 
ing relics of Charles I., he was informed by him— 
“ that, despite all the curious stories about the existence 
of Oliver Cromwell’s head, he thought he knew of the 
existence of a head, which all evidence seems to prove to be 
the very head of this great man. { These italicised w ords 
I do not know whether Mr. Buckland’s, or his friend’s. ] 
The story is as follows: —‘ Oliver Cromwell was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. I wel! recollect my father, the 
Dean [ Buckland, of course], pointing out the place to 
his friends. The grave was situated in the verv centre 
of the centre chapel, at the east end of Hen. VII.’s Chapel ; 
but there is no stone to mark the place.’” [These italics 
are Mr. Buckland’s. ] 

Mr. Buckland then quotes the usual historical 

a 1 
account of the magnificent burial of the Protector 








’ 
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at Westminster (which is still a disputed point, 
however); and that it was disinterred by the 
Royalists, hung at Tyburn, and cast into a hole 
beneath the gallows. 

He then continues, what I presume to be his 
friend’s story (for he is rather involved in his 
mode of stating it), thus: — 

“ The head was subsequently separated from the body, 
and placed on an iron spike over the gate at Temple 
Bar. Here it remained till it was blown down by the 
wind, It was at that moment picked up by a soldier, 





who immediately secreted it. It remained in this soldier's | 


family for several generations; till at last, not many 
years ago, it was given by the last survivor of his family 
to Mr. Wilkinson, a surgeon of Sandgate, near Folke- 
stone, and is at this moment in the possession of that 
gentleman’s son. The skin covering the skull is quite 
dry and hard, but in excellent preservation. The hair of 
the mustache still remains; and the wart also, which we 
see represented in his portraits, is plainly to be seen; and 


the flesh Aas been embalmed, which would not have been | 


the case with the remains of an ordinary person. I re- 
gret to say I have not seen it myself. [I presume, Mr. 
Buckland means he has not?] With the head are pre- 
served the actual documents, in which are offered large 
rewards for the restoration to the authorities of the head, 
after it was blown down; and severe threats upon those 
who retained it knowingly, after these notices were 
published.” 

I will not now enter upon the vexed question 
as to the place of burial of Oliver Cromwell ; but 
if the above facts are correct, and there appears 
no reason to doubt, surely some means ought to 
be taken to have the head and documents ex- 
amined, by Mr. Wilkinson’s permission, by some 
person competent to judge of their historical 
value. H. W. 


COLONEL ROBERT VENABLES. 
(3" S. v. 99.) 


He favoured the rising in Cheshire under Sir 
George Booth on behalf of Charles IT. in August, 
1659, but lay concealed, designing to surprise 
Chester had Booth succeeded in his bold en- 
terprise. In March following, General Monk 
gave Colonel Venables the government of Chester 
Castle, and he aided the Restoration. What re- 
ward he received we cannot state, but his friend 
Dr. Peter Barwick petitioned Charles II. that 
Colonel Venables might be honoured with some 
eminent mark of the royal favour, since it was 
sufficiently known that he formerly both could 
have restored his majesty to his throne, and would 
have done it, if he had not been hindered by the 
perfidiousness of some to whom the king’s business 
was trusted. 


Colonel Venables was an Independant in re- 
ligion, and in 1664 was denounced to the govern- 
ment as one who had secretly promoted the rising 
in Yorkshire, known as the Farnley Wood Plot. 
There was probably little truth in the accusa- 
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tion. He seems thenceforward to have lived in 
retirement at his seat in Cheshire. He died in 
1687, being buried on July 26. 

As respects him, we have references to Life of 
Dr. Peter Barwick, 162, 184—186, 190, 207, 219, 
262, 277, 431, 451, 456, 471, 521, 522; Borlace’s 
Trish Rebellion, 277, 282, 283, 314; App. 24; 
Campbell’s Chancellors, 4th ed. vi. 2; Carlyle’s 
Cromwell, ii. 65, 66 ; iii. 81, 97, 144, 145; Claren- 
don, Cromwelliana, 55, 58, 65, 70, 71, 142; 
Green’s Cal. Dom. State Pap. Car. IL, iii. 512; 
Leon. Howard's Letters, 1; Hunter's Life of Oli- 
ver Heywood, 179; Lancashire Civil War Tracts, 
63, 354; Life of Adam Martindale, 210, 216; 
Autobiog. of Hen. Newcome, 207 ; Norris Papers, 
19; Ormerod’s Cheshire, i. 487 ; Granville Penn's 
Memorials of Sir Wm. Penn; Sainsbury's Cal. 
Col. State Pap.; Thomas's Hist. Notes, 657 ; 
Thurloe’s State Papers; Whitelock’s Memorials ; 
Zouch's Life of Walton, ed. 1823, 33, 34. 

Lord Campbell was evidently under the impres- 
sion that Colonel Venables was a mere country 
squire ; and a more recent writer, having occa- 
sion incidentally to mention the colonel, appears 
to have been equally unaware of his historic and 
literary fame. C. H. & TuHompson Cooper. 


WORKS OF FRANCIS BARHAM. 
(3" S. v. 36.) 


I observe with some surprise in “N. & Q.” 8 
note of inquiry respecting my published writings, 
to which note is appended an account of a few of 
them. I do not know, nor even guess, the names 
of those correspondents who have thus favoured 


| me with their notice; nor do I complain of their 


' 





remarks, which are written with that gentlemanly 
courtesy which distinguishes the pages of your 
periodical. But, as the titles of my books have 
been thus publicly requested, it seems fair that I 
should be allowed to give a completer list of them 
than that which appears in your pages, which 
abound in bibliographic information. I have 
such an esteem for your journal as a permanent 
record of the curiosities of literature and science, 
that I take the pains to correct your list by the 
following additions : — 

Besides my English versions of Cicero's Re- 
public and Laws, I translated for the first time 
into English Cicero’s Divination and Fate, pub- 
lished in Bohn’s Classical Series. Some other of 
my publications are versions of the Ecclesiastes 
and Canticles of Solomon, and the Prophecies of 
Micah from the Hebrew. An improved Mono- 
tessaron, or Harmony of the Gospels, in a revised 
translation, published by Messrs. Rivington; 
Man's Right to God's Word, from the French prize 
treatise of M. Boucher; The Pleasures of Piety, 4 
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poem. A Key to Alism and the Highest Initia- 
tions; being a treatise on the system of universal 
theology, theosophy, and philosophy. A Life of 
Jumes Pierrepont Greaves, an eminent mystic, 
noticed at large in Mr. Morell’s History of Philo- 
sophy. A Life of Colston, the Bristol philanthro- 
pist. The New Bristol Guide, &c. Of course I 
do not mention a multitude of compilations to lead- 
ing journals and periodicals. ‘ 
As to the Adamus Exrul, to which the inquiry of | 
your correspondent is especially directed, I would 
mention that the only original copies of the Latin 
I ever saw were two contained in the library of that 
great book collector, Mr. Heber. Long before 
his death, he told me he possessed them, and his 
words were verified ; for after his death they were 





sold among the books of his library. One copy 
of these scarce literary curiosities passed into the 
hands of Mr. Lilly, the London bookseller; and I 
persuaded my friend Mr. Hallam, the historian, to 
bave it purchased for the British Museum. Whe- 
ther it was so or not I cannot tell. The other 
came into the possession of a private gentleman. 
Both of these copies were kindly lent to me, and 
I collated them with Lauder's edition of the Ada- | 
mus Exul, Dr. Parr’s copy of which I still possess. 
I found that it faithfully agreed with the Latin 
original of Grotius, with the exception of a very 
few words. My English version of this wonderfully 
rare and grand tragedy is sometimes very literal, 
and sometimes merely paraphrastic, especially in 
the choruses. But Zhe Times, and other leading | 
organs of criticism, seemed to grant in their re- 
views that I had established this fact—that Milton 
was more indebted to the Adamus Exrul than to 
any poem in existence. It is desirable that the 
Latin original should be reprinted. But the 
public taste for truly Miltonic poetry is at a very 
low condition. I fear that if new Miltons were now 
to arise they would suffer as much from neglect as 
he who received five pounds for the copyright of 
the noblest epic in the universe. 
Francis BARHAM. 


Bath. 


MR. WISE. 
(3 S. v. 100.) 


As Warton in the Life of sir Thomas Pope, 
published in 1772, records his obligations to “ the 
late learned Mr. Francis Wise, keeper of the 
archives,” for transcripts of some curious papers 
from the collections of Strype and Charlett, I 
cannot but conclude that he is the Mr. Wise said 
to be alluded to by Warton in 1790; but I do 
not find any of his letters of that date in Mant, 
or Wooll, or in the Garrick Correspondence. 

Francis Wise was educated at Oxford, and 
obtained a fellowship in Trinity College, M.A. 
1717; B.D. 1727. At an early period of his 


| 


| Oxford. 
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career he was a sub-librarian in the Bodleian ; in 
1726 was elected keeper of the archives; and in 
1750 Radcliffe librarian. He retained the two 
latter offices till his death in 1767, aged 72. His 
edition of the Annales rerum gestarum Ailfredi 
magni seems to have been carefully prepared, 
and the list of 340 subscribers proves the esti- 
mation in which he was held. 

For his other works, I must refer to the four 
noble folios, compiled by the reverend Bulkeley 


| Bandinel and his associates, which exhibit to the 


students of all countries, at all hours, and at a 
very moderate expense, the incomparable treasures 
of the Bodleian Library. Botton Corner. 





The Mr. Wise about whom Mr. J. O. Hatti- 
WELL makes inquiry was Radcliffe Librarian at 
There is a good deal said of him in 
Boswell’s Johnson under the year 1754, in which 
year Johnson and Boswell visited him at Elsfield. 
He took a great interest in the gift of the M.A. 
degree which Johnson received from the Univer- 
sity, by diploma, in February 1755. A short 


| account of him is given in a book not quite so 


commonly seen as Boswell’s Johnson—the Lives 
of Leland, Hearne, and Anthony a Wood, edited 
by Warton and Huddesford, Oxford, 1772. The 
Life of Anthony a Wood was republished by the 
late Dr. Bliss in 1848. I do not know of any 
second issue of the Lives of Leland and Hearne, 
which are contained in the first of the two volumes 
of Warton and Huddesford. I therefore tran- 
scribe the passage. It is a note, at p. 26 of the 
Life of Hearne : — 

“Francis Wise, B.D. was son of Francis Wise, Mer- 
cer in Oxford, and was entered of Trinity College in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and eleven, elected 
Scholar, and afterwards Fellow of that Society. In 1719 
he was appointed Under Keeper of the Bodleian Library, 
and in 1727 was elected Custos Archivorum by the Uni- 
versity. At this time he was domestic chaplain to the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Guilford, then Lord 


| North, in whose family he frequently resided at Wroxton 


in Oxfordshire: by that Nobleman he was presented to 


| the Donative or Curacy of Elsfield near Oxford, under 


whom also he held a small Estate in that Place on a long 
Lease, upon which he built a commodious little House, 
where he resided during the last Years of his life; and 
spent his Time in literary pursuits, and as an Amusement 
in forming an elegant Garden, which, though a small 
piece of Ground, was diversified with every object in 
Miniature that can be found in a larger Scale in the most 
admired Places in this Kingdom. In 1750 he was ap- 
pointed Radcliffe Librarian by the Officers of State, and 
died October 6, 1767. He published — 

* Asser’s Life of Alfred.’ 

* Account of the Vale of White Horse, Berks, 1736,’ 

*Of White Leaf Cross, Bucks.’ 

‘Red Horse, Warwick.’ 

‘An Enquiry concerning the first Inhabitants, &c., 
1758.’ 

*‘ History and Chronology of the Fabulous Ages, 1764 
He had a younger brother, Robert Wise, B.D. Fellow of 


, 





Trinity College, Oxford, an eminent tutor there; an uni- 
versal Scholar, more particularly an excellent Mathema- 
tician, but of such extreme Diffidence and Modesty, that 
bad a longer life been allowed him, the public never 
would have reaped any advantage from his Studies. He 
died in 1750. This note is subjoined to preserve the 
Memory of a worthy Man which otherwise will be lost.” 
To this extract I will only add that many Oxford 
men, all who were fond of that beautiful walk to 
Elsfield, will recollect Mr. Wise’s garden, in 
which some at least of the “ objects” mentioned 
by Warton and Huddesford were visible when I 
was last in Elsfield. I am sorry that I can give 
no account of “ the destination of his papers.” 
D. P. 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


“One SwWALLow DOES NOT MAKE A SuMMER’ 
(3 S. v. 53.) — All poetical references which I 
have seen speak of the appearance of swallows as 
harbingers of summer only. The readers of 
“ N. & Q.” may possibly remember an impromptu 
attributed to Sheridan when George IV. was 
Prince of Wales. One very cold day the prince 
came into a coffee-house where Sheridan happened 
to be, and called for something to drink to warm 
him. He was so pleased with the first glass that 
he called for a second, and then a third, and then 
declared himself comfortable. Sheridan imme- 
diutely wrote on a slip of paper the following 
lines, and handed them to George : — 

“The Prince came in, and said "twas cold, 
Then pat to his mouth the rammer, 
Till swallow after swallow came, 
When he pronounced it summer.” 


J. OB. 
Dublin. 


[ would add to examples from Horace, for 
R. C. Heatu’s information, a citation from Cow- 
ley, exactly what that correspondent desires, 
(“ Anacreontic x1. The Swallow.”) Our poet re- 
proaches this vivacious and active, but tuneless 
bird, for breaking his rest and robbing him of a 
delightful dream. It commences : — 

“ Foolish prater; what dost thou 
So early at my window do 
With thy tuneless serenade? ” 


and concludes thus, which is to the purpose of 
R. C. H. : — 
“ Thou this damage to repair, 
Nothing half so sweet or fair ; 
Nothing half so good can’st bring, 
Though men say thou Lring’st the Spring.” 


J. A. G. 


Bermuna (3" S. iv. 397.) — You might add to 
your quotations, in further illustration of a diver- 
sity of opinion upon the same subject, the follow- 
ing from two works of good repute : — 

“It is universally agreed that the nature of the Ber- 
muda Islands has undergone a surprising alteration for 
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the worse since they were first discovered ; the air being 
much more inclement, and the soil much more barren 
than formerly . « « In short the Summer Islands 
are now far from being desirable spots . . . . The 
water on the islands, except that which falls from the 
clouds, is brackish, and at present the same diseases 
reign there as in the Caribee Islands . .. . The 
north or north-east wind renders the air very cold.”— 
Dobson’s Encyclopedia, 1798. 

“ The islands are healthy, the climate is delightful.” — 
New American Cyclopedia, 1858. 

If Serraue’s object is a literary one, this note 
from Pinkerton’s Geography may help him : — 

“In the Novus Orbis of De Laet (pp. 27-30) there is 
some interesting information concerning these islands.” 


Also the description in Raynal’s Hist. of the East 
and West Indies, iii. 524. 

From my own knowledge I can state (what 
everybody knows perhaps), that it is the custom 
for invalids to spend the autumn and winter there, 
until about the middle of February, when they 
generally leave for Santa Cruz (also called very 
unhealthy by some writers), the Havana, or else- 
where, the prevailing winds of the “ vexed Ber- 
moothes” beginning at that season to be very 
unpleasant. With the exception of the early 
spring months the climate is delicious. 

I observe the variety of spelling Summer, 
Summers, Sommers, and Somers. The same oc- 
curs in the name of Sir George Somers, from 
whom the name of the group is said to come, If 
age gives authority, see Smith’s General Historie 


| of Virginia, New England, and the Summer Isles ; 


but the title is all 1 know of the book, having 
never seen it. But, again, A Plaine Description 
of the Barmudas, now called Sommer Islands, with 
the manner of their Discoverie, anno 1609, By 
W. C., London, 1613. 

Since writing the above, I have made a note of 
Letters from the West Indies, by William Lloyd, 
M D., London, 1838; An Historical and Statisti- 
cal Account of the Bermudas from their discovery 
to the present Time, by Wm. F. Williams, London, 
1848; Bermuda, by a Field Officer, — <% 

Sr. T. 


“Pig anp Wuistte”™ (3 S. iv. 101.) — Pro- 
bably many of your readers are familiar with this 
name at Cambridge. I believe it existed once on 
the signboard of an inn in Trinity Street, now 
called the Blue Boar; but, however this may be, 
a few years back it was the popular cognomen for 
a new hostel built opposite the Gate of Trinity 
College. The argument for the name being at- 
tached to this building was rather adro!l one. It 
was because it was situated midway between a cer- 
tain college (which shall be nameless) whose s0- 
ciety was styled, in rival-undergraduate slang, 
“ Pigs,” and another whose Principal has a name 
said to be unpronounceable without a “ whistle.” 

R. C. L. 
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Sr. Wutrsrorp: Faisic Lirsrature (3"4 Ss" 
ii. 388.) —The bookseller Hugo Suringar, of 
Leeuwarden writes to me : — 


“If you have not yet replied to the second part of 
W. C.’s query in the Narorscher, you might tell bim, | 
there exists a Frisic Grammar by Rask, revised by De | 
Haan Hettema in 1832 (price fl. 1:80, or 3s.); that, | 
besides, in 1863, a very concise Frisic Grammar was pub- | 
lished by Colmjin (for about fl. 1, or 1s. 8d.); and | 
that the Frisic Vocabularies are, that on the Poems of | 
Gysbert Japix, by Epkema, in 4to, 1824 (antiquarian | 
price 5, or 8s. 4d.) an excellent book; Richthofen, 
Altfriesisches Wirterbuch, in 4to, 1840 (fl. 7 a fi. 10, 
lls. 8d. to 16s. 8d., antiquarian price): I think out of 
print; de Haan Hettema, Proere van een Friesch Neder- 
landsch Woordenboeh, in 8vo, 1832 (fi. 1, 1s. 8d.) 

“ Excepting Richthofen, I have these all for sale, I 
should thus be able to suit your querist, and further ac- 
commodate him with any production of Frisic literature 
he might desire, as I try to keep these in stock as com- 
pletely as possible. 

“ Forgive me, that I, though totally unacquainted with 
you, yet make free to forward you the above: the pur- 
pose of the Navorscher will, I hope, be promoted by it.” 

Joun H. van Lennepr. 


Zeyst, near Utrecht. 


Grave or Pocanontas (2" §, vii. 403.)— 

“ 1616, June.—Geo. Lord Carew. Extracts from Letter 
to Sir Thos. Roe; in the form of a journal :— 

“ Sir Thomas Dale returned from Virginia and brought 
divers men and women of that country to be educated in 
England. One Rolfe also brought his wife, Pocahuntas, 
the daughter of Powhatan, “the Barbarous Prince.”— 
P.18. (Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1574- 
1660.) 

“ 1617, 18 Jan. London.—The Virginian woman Poca- 
huntas has been with the King. She is returning home, 
sore against her will.” —P. 428. (Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic Series, 1611—1618.) 

“1617, 29 March, London.— The Virginian woman 
died at Gravesend on her return.”—P. 454. (Calendar of 
State Papers, Domestic Series, 1611—1618.) 

Should not the date of her burial be March 21, 
1644, instead of May 21, 1616. The church of 
St. George at Gravesend was destroyed by fire 
in 1727, where she was buried. I inclose you a 
transcript from‘the parish register that was sent 
to me in 1859: — 

“1616, May 2j. Rebecca Wrothe, wyif of Thomas Wroth, 
gent» a Virginia Lady borne, was buried in the Chaunn- 
cle. 


G. J. Hay. 


Fincrrs or Hinpoo Gons (3 §, v. 73.) — In 
Higgins’s Anacalypsis H.C. will find some curious 
speculations and theories on this subject. How- 
ever, I have not the book within reach, and there- 
fore cannot give particular references. Enne- 
moser, in his Hist. of Magic (Howitt's translation, 
Bohn’s Scientific Library, vol. i. pp. 251-271), 
gives to this symbol magnetic interpretation. 
How far this so-called magnetic hand is connected 
with the phallic hand of the Romans seems doubt- 
ful. On the latter see a note of Douce on a pas- 
sage in Henry V. Joun Anppis, 
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| above sixty-five years. 
| Master, D D. was the rector from May, 1759, to Sep- 
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Loncevity or CrerGrmen (3" S. v. 22, 44.)— 
The Rev. James Powell, close upon eighty years 
of age, has been over fifty years curate of Dill- 
wyn, in Herefordshire, and is so still. R.C. L. 


I send you an extract from the Preston Chroni- 
cle of January 23, 1864: — 

“On Friday last (Jan. 19th), the venerable rector of 
Croston, the Reverend Streynsham Master, M.A., died at 
the rectory there, at the patriarchal age of 97. The de- 
ceased, both in years and in length of ministerial service, 
was the oldest clergyman in Lancashire, baying been in the 
ministry above seventy-five years. He was also the oldest 
beneficed clergyman, having been inducted to the rectory 
of Croston, on the death of his father, in 1798, and had 
thus been in the enjoyment of that valuable benefice 
His father, the Rev. Robert 


tember, 1798, so that the incumbency of father and son 
extended over the long period of nearly 105 years, a rare 
instance of prolonged enjoyment of an ecclesiastical be- 
nefice.” 
PRESTONIENSIS. 
* Auruor oF coop To Tues I turn” (3 S. ive 
353.)— Some few weeks ago a correspondent in- 
quired who wrote the hymn, commencing “ Author 
of good we rest on Thee.” He will find it in 
Martineau's Hymns for the Christian Church and 
Home, attributed to Merrick ; but, as that version 
seems to differ in a few places from the one printed 
in “ N. & Q.,” I append a copy : — 
“ Author of good! to Thee I turn; 
Thy ever wakeful eye 
Alone can all my wants discern, 
Thy hand alone supply. 
“O let Thy fear within me dwell, 
Thy love my footsteps guide ; 
That love shall vainer loves expel, 
That fear all fears beside. 
“ And since, by passion’s force subdued, 
Too oft, with stubborn will 
We blindly shua the latent good, 
And grasp the specious ill; 
* Not to my wish, but to my want, 
Do Thou thy gifts supply 
The good unasked in mercy grant 
The ill, though asked, deny.” 
E. Y. Heineken. 
Ricwarpson Famity (3" S. v. 72.) —Though 
I cannot offer a satisfactory reply to your corre- 
spondent, or trace out the various branches of the 
Richardson family, I may point out some inac- 
curacies in his query. No person of the name of 
Conon Richardson is recorded as Abbot of Per- 
shore, either in Dugdale, Stevens, or Styles’s his- 
tory of the Abbey; but to a person of this name, 
the Sheldon family, who received the grant 
at the dissolution of monasteries, conveyed the 
manors of Pershore. His son married Anne, 
daughter of Leonard Meysey (not Maxey) of 
Shechenhurst, near Bewdley. 
At the close of the seventeenth century, there 
existed in the Abbey church of Tewkesbury a 
monument to Conon Richardson —“ ab equestri 
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familia de Pershor oriundo;” who died aged 
eighty-six. The tomb was erected by his only 
son Edward, and may possibly be now in the 
church, The arms—Argt. on a chief sable, three 
lions’ heads erased of [the first], langued gules — 
are drawn on my MS. 

The Richardson family have so long been ex- 
tinct in the county of Worcester, that we have 
lost all trace of their descendants: but the stately 
Abbey of Pershore, whose property they once 
held—a small part indeed of its ancient magni- 
ficence—is under restoration by Mr. Gilbert 
Scott ; who, I understand, thinks its great lantern 
tower was erected by the same architect, or by a 


close imitator of him, who built the steeple of 


Salisbury Cathedral. Tuomas E. WiyninoTon. 


An account of the parentage and descendants of 


Sir Thomas Richardson will be found in the sixth 
volume of Foss's Judges of England, p. 359. He was 





created a Serjeant-at-Law in Michaelmas Term, | 


1614, and King’s Serjeant in February, 1625 ; 


was chosen Speaker of the Parliament that met | 
in January, 1620-1; appointed Chief Justice of | 


the Common Pleas in November, 1626; and pro- 
moted to the Presidency of the Court of King’s 
Bench in October, 1631. 

The two representations of arms in Dugdale’s 
Origines Juridiciales are of the same person. One 
in p. 240, in the chapel of Lincoln's Inn, of which 
society he was a member, put up when he was 
Speaker in 1620-1; and the other, in p. 238, in 
Lincoln's Inn Hall, when he became Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas. 

There was no other serjeant of the name during 
the reigns of James I. or Charles I. E. A. O. 


Tue Larwine (3 S. v. 10, 77.) — Notwith- 
standing the lexicographers, I cannot think it 
likely that the same word would have been used 
to designate two such very dissimilar birds as the 
lapwing or peewit, and the hoopoe ; and there can 
be but little doubt, I should suppose, that roy, 
upupa, pupu, huppe, or, as given in the Petit Ap- 

rat Royal, hupe, are only various forms of tf 
atter name. 

That the common name for the lapwing in 
former days was peewit would appear from what 
Mr. Mackenzie Watcor calls “the Bursar’s 
Rebus,” in one of the windows of the Bursary at 
New College, Oxford, viz. a lapwing with the 
motto “Redde quod debis;” i. e. pay it, or pay 
weight, which has long been its traditional ren- 
dering. 

In the west country I cannot find that it bears 
any other name than peewit; and it certainly 
seems to me exceedingly improbable that its name 
should have been altogether changed, and its 


1e 
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The question, then, still remains what were 
these wopes, or popes, or pops, or poups upon 
whose unhappy heads a price was set by our rude 
forefathers in vestry assembled? If I might 
hazard a conjecture, I should be inclined to sug- 
gest, though with some diffidence, that they might 
have been bullfinches, which birds, under the name 
of mopes, or mwoaps, are still but too justly regarded 
in the west with the fiercest animosity, on account 
of their bud-destroying propensities. The curious 
interchange of the letters M. and P. in the nick- 
names Molly and Polly, Matty and Patty, Meg and 
Peg, rather helps my supposition. 

C. W. Bineuan. 


We need not, I think, go to Old French for the 
word pope, as applied toa bird. The dullfiach is 
so-named in some parts of England, and he has 
always had a bad repute as a mischief-maker in 
gardens and orchards. JAYDEE. 


I think that I can elucidate the mystery which 
at present hangs over the parochial accounts re- 
ferred to by your correspondent W. W. S. Pope, 
Nope, Alp, Red-Hoop, and Tony-Hoop, are all 
provincial appellations of that beautiful and in- 
teresting, but very destructive bird, the common 
Bullfinch. To its mischievous propensities orni- 
thologists, from Willughby downwards, have un- 
fortunately been compelled to testify. 

“ Libentissime vescuntur primis illis gemmis ex ar- 
boribus ante folia et flores erumpentibus, precipue florum 
Mali, Pyri, Persicw, aliarumque hortensium, adeoque 
non leve damnum hortulanis inferunt, quibus idcirco 
maximeé invise sunt et odiosx.” 


Thus writes Willughby. I could give quotations 
to the same effect from Montagu, Selby, Yarrell, 
and many others; but I have cited quite enough 


| to show “ why a price should have been put on” 


former designation utterly lost, during the com- | 


= short period of 150 years, in the neigh- 
uring counties of Dorset and Somerset. 


popes’ or woopes’ or hoops’ heads by church- 

wardens at the commencement of the eighteenth 

century. W. T. 
Worcester. 


Wrirui1am Mircuens, tue Great TrincearRtan 
Doctor (3 S. v. 74.)—For information respect- 
ing this oddest of characters, J. O. cannot do 
better than consult the very valuable and most 
interesting Domestic Annals of Scotland, written 
by Robert Chambers, LL.D., &c., vol. iii. p. 358. 
See also, Traditions of Edinburgh (p. 42), by the 
same author. Wiutcram Pinkerton. 


Exma, A Curistran Name (3" S. v. 97.)—In 
answer to the query of J. G. N., I have to say 
that Elma was the name by which the late Lady 
Elgin was familiarly called, as he supposes, from 
the first syllables of her two Christian names. 
Her daughter was so christened; her father, in 
his distress at her mother’s death, being unable 
to think of any other name. 

OnE OF HER NEAREST RELATIVES. 
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Nartter (3 S. v. 64.)— One query begets 
many. Your correspondent B. L. of Colchester, 
while searching for the origin of the simile “ Mad 
as a hatter,” has dug up some etymological re- 
mains, which lead my thoughts in another direc- 
tion. When, at Cambridge, we used to make 
botanical excursions under the delightful guidance 
of the late Professor Henslow, we used to be 
shown at Gamlingay a species of toad found in 
that neighbourhood, and known to the villagers 
as the natter-jack. What is natter in this word ? 
Is it the German word for adder, or is it merely 
a corruption of the English word adder —as thus, 
an adder-jack, a natter-jack, and 30 called from the 
fact that the animal in question crawls instead of 
hopping like common toads? Does the word 
occur in any other compounds among obsolete or 
merely local names of reptiles ? 

Atrrep AINGER. 

Alrewas, Lichfield. ‘ 

Gaspar DE Navarre: Spence (3"S. iv. 88.)— 
It would seem, from the notice in the Bibliotheca 
Hispania Nova, that there was a Latin version of 
Gaspar de Navarre’s work ; but perhaps Antonio 
translated part of the title only. I believe the 
Spanish book is very scarce, but there is a copy 
in the British Museum : — 

“Tribunal de Supersticion Ladina, dirigido a Jesus 
Nazareno, por el Doctor Gaspar Navarro, canonigo de la 
santa iglesia de Jesus Nazareno de Montaragon, naturel 
de la Villa de Aranda de Moncago. Huesca, 1631.” 4to, 
pp. 244. 

_ The passage, corresponding with that quoted, 
is: — 

“ Maleficio tacito laman los magos a aquel que se da a 
las Brujas, para que no sientan los tormentos que les da 
la justicia: este se suele dar por comida o por bevido os 
les imprime el Demonio en las espaldas, o les pone y ab- 
sconde entre la carne y el pellejo, para que no digan la 
verdad, aunque mas les atormenten: como lo dizen los 


Inquisidores de Germania, in Madlleo, part. i. quaest. 14. | 


Y con estos hechizos ellas se estan burlando, y riendo de 
los tormentos: y para que estas no sientan, suele el De- 
monio aplicar remedios frigidissimos. Y viendo esto la 
gente barbara se espantan mucho, pareciendoles que es 
cosa milagrosa, y es cierto que no lo es; porque esto lo 


haze el Demonio, el quel, como tengo provado en las dis- | 


putas passadas, no puede hazer milagros. Pero haze el 
Demonio esto, poniendo ciertos medicamentos, que quie- 
ten o entorpezean el sentido, o detergan el influxo de la 


facultad animal a los organos en el tal persona, que cau- | 
sen humores crasos, y gruesos que impieden la via, pa- | 
raque los espiritus vitales no passen a las partes exteri- | 


ores y assi impieden el sentimiento y dolor. Otras veces 
el mesmo Demonio se apodera de los sentidos exteriores 
por si proprio para que no sientar; otras vezes de cosas 
naturales en quantitad haze medicamentos que turban los 
humores; otros vezes detiene el Demonio los tormentos, 
no lleguen al sentimiento, subllevando al paciente, y 
aliviandole del tormento, teniendo los cordeles fiexos, 
Yy aunque mucho les aprieten, es de poca importancia, 
que como el Demonio tiene superioridad sobre las cosas 
corporales (si Dios le da licencia) haze lo que quiere 
dellas.”—P. 56, b. 


Spengle is an error of the press for “ Sprenger,” 





author of Malleus Maleficorum, which is often 
cited by Gaspar de Navarre. FirzHorx1ns. 

Garrick Club. 

Errrars : “ Hoc est Nescrre” (3S. v. 83.) — 
This epitaph (as written, 3° S. iv. 474) is in- 
scribed on a monument in the church of the vil- 
lage of Atcham, near Shrewsbury. Whether then 
and there original, I know not. The mode of 
sentiment would suggest Boethius (Anicius) or 
Lactantius, as the author, rather than the cele- 
brated Bishop of Hippo. J. L. 

Dublin. 


Arc. a Sattire Az. (3° S. iv. 325.) — This 
coat of arms, mentioned by your correspondent, 
uppertains to the family of Yorke, of Bewerley, 
Yorkshire. See Burke's History of the Com- 
moners of Great Britain and Ireland (edit. 1838), 
vol. iv. p. 744. CaRILFOBD. 

Cape Town. , wT 


2? oF 


Miscellanecus. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Nores ann Queries. Ist Series, Vol. I. Nos. 13 and 20(Jan. 26 and 


March 16, 1550.) 
Wanted by Mr. F. Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Wester’s Curistian Lisrany. Vol. XXXI._ 50-vol. edition, calf. 
Oxr's Cracte or rar Sciznces. Part XV. (March, 1855), and all 
Part XXXVI. 
Davis's Parscreters anv Paacticzy or Onsrerarc Mepicine. Parts XI. 
XIII. and XV. 4to. 
Tavcon’s (Isaac), Anctent Cunistianrry; and the Doctrines of the Ox- 
ford Tracts. Vol. Il. in Parts. 
Kw»ienr'’s Loxpon. Vols. I. and VI., cloth. 
Peacocn’s Atersaa. Vol. IL. 
Twiss's Lavy. Vols. L. and IL., cloth. 
Wanted by Mr. J. Kinsman, 2, Chapel Street, Penzance. 


Motices to Correspondents. 
We are this week compelled to omit our Notes on Books. 
Among other articles of interest waiting for insertion, are 
Beac Witsow : Law of Lavntston. 
Dowa Manta ve Panta, 
Unpvatisaep Poems sy Herex D'Arcy Caanstoun. 
Socrates’ Vara. 
Cuances Fox anv Mas. Gareve. 
P. W. Taerotren. The Cornish proverbs would be very acceptable. 
Tae Rev. F. Paitsorr. We fear that the articles on the Immacula/e 
Conception and the calamity at Santiagu would provoke a controversy 


| unsuited to our columns. 


Exararom.—ard 8. v. p. 102, col. fi. line 43, for“ Mr. Aldis Wright" 
read” Rev. W. Houghton.” 

E. H. (Twickenham.) The Jacobite toast is by the celebrated John 
Byrom of Manchester, a sturdy Nonjuror. See “ N. & Q.” 1st 8. ¥. 872; 
and 2nd 8. ii. 292 

C. W. On the Form of Prayer for the Great Fire of London consult 
our 3rd S. i. 388, and ii. 95. 

Joun Townsaexn (New York.) Fight articles on the origin of the 
word Humbug appeared in our ist 8. vols. vii. and viii. 

*e* Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


“Norrs anp Qveries” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Pants. Zhe Subscription for Stramerp Cortes for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Iwoex) ws lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 

yable at the Strand Post Office, in javour of Wittiam G. Surrn, 32, 

ELLINoTon Stare, Stxanxv, W.C., to whom all Communications FoR 
tur Eprtor should be addressed. 


“Notes & Queries” is registered for transmission abroad. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[34 S. V. Fes. 6, 64. 





HAYDN’S DATES.— ELEVENTH EDITION. 


Dates and Facts relating to the History of Mankind from the most authentic and recent records, 
especially interesting to the Historian, Members of the Learned Professions, 
Literary Tnstitute »8, Merchants, and General Readers. 





In One handsome Library Volume, beautifully printed in legible type, price Eighteen Shillings, cloth, 


A DICTIONARY OF 


DATES 


RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS 


FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE: 


COMPREHENDING REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, ANCIENT AND MODERN,’ 


The Foundation, Laws, and Government of Countries — their Progress in Civilisation, Industry, Literature, 
Arts, and Science — their Achievements in Arms — and their Civil, Military, 
and Religious Institutions, and particularly of 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 


BY 


JOSEPH 


HAYDN. 


E.eventu Eprriox, REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED, BY BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


London : 


OOKBINDING —in the Monastic, Gro.ier, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign Workmen 
JOSEPH ZABHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


PARTRIDGE & COLENS 


Is the CHEAPEST HOUSE in the 
PAPER and ENVELOPES, &e. 


Trade for 
Useful Cream-laid Note, 2s. 3d. per 
ream. Superfine ditto, 3s. 3d. Sermon Paper, 3s. 6d. Straw Paper, 2s. 
Foolscap, 6s. 6d. per Ream, Black bordered Note, 5 Quires for |». 
Super Cream Envelopes, 6d. per 1. Black Bordered ditto, Is. per 
100. Tinted lined india Note (8 Colougs), 5 Quires for is. 6d. Copy 
Books (Copies set), ls. 6d. per aozen. P. "5 Law Pen (as hexibie 
as the Quill), t. pergross. Name plate engraved, and 100 best Cards 
printed for 3s. 6. 

No Charge for Stamping Arms, Crests, 4e. from own Dies. 

Cangas Post Pree; Orders aver 0s. Carriage paid, 

Copy Address, PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
Stenataetesinn Stationers, |, Chancery Lane, and 192, Fleet st. E.c. 


\HRISTENING: -PRESE ENTS in  SILV ER. — 

/ MAPPIN BROTHERS beg to call attention to their Extensive 
Collection of New Designs in sterling SILVER CHRISTENING 
PRESENTS. Silver Cups, beautifully chased and engraved, 3/., 31. 10s., 
41, 5l., 5. 108. each, according to size and pattern; silver Sets of Knite, 
Fork, and Spoon, im Cases, il. ie., 12. 10s., 21., 22 tos, al. Se. 4l. 48.; 
Silver Basin and Spoon. in handsome Cas 
10d, 108 
liam Street, London Bridge ; 


in Sheffield a.p. 1810. 
E AU-DE- VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 18s. 
4 pergalion, is peculiarly free from acidity, ahd very superior to 
recent importations of Coguac. In French bottles, 384. per doz.; or in 
@ case for the country. 39%., railway carriage paid. No agents, and to 
be obtained y of HENRY BRETT & CO., Vid Furnival's Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C., and 30, Regent =treet, Waterlou Piace, 8.W., London. 
Fetes C urrent free on application. 


pus PRETTIEST GIFT fora L ADY 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at lil. tis. 


4l. 4a., 61, 


and 222, Regent Street, W. Established 


is one of 
For a GENTLEMAN, 


EDWARD MOXON & CO., 


'T 
/ 


44, Dover Street, W. 


EDGES & BUTLER, Wine Merchants, &e, 
recommend and GU ARANTEE the following WINES: — 
Pure wholesome CLARET, as drunk at Bordeaux, |8s. and 24s. 
per dozen 

White Bordeaux - and 30s. per doz. 

ok = - «See. 
Sparkling E pernay 7. » 488. 
Good Dinner Sherry... » %0s. 
Port .... 


° Ms. 
They invite ntion of Rs to their varied stoek+ 


| of CHOICE Ol, D PORT. consisting of Wines ot the 


Celebrated’ vintage 1820 at | 
Vintage 1234 
Vintage 18410. 
Vintage 1847 ce oo Same pa 

all of Sandeman's shipping, and in first-rate condition. 

Fine old “ beeswing” Port, 48s. and 60s.; superior Sherry, 3ée., 4%, 
48e.; Clarets of choice growths, 36e., 42s., #8s., 608., 72*., 84s.; Hochhei« 
mer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Leibfraumiich. Ss 
Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 81., to 120s.; Braunberger, 


2s. > per doz. 


| hausen, and Scharzberg. 488. to 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 488., 60e., ‘ae 


788.; very choice Champagne, 66s. 78.; fine oid Sack, Malmsey, Frons 


| tignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and 


al. Se, | 
MAP?PIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 67 and 68, Kins Wwil- 


one at 101. ifs. Rewarded at the International Exhibition for“ Cheap- 


ness of Production.” 
Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per doa. 
ver choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained the first ciass gold 
medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1855), 144s. per doz. Foreign Liqueurs 
of every description. On receipt ofa post-office order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately, by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


AMPBELL’S OLD GLENLIVAT WHISKY.— 
At this season of the year. J. Campbell begs to direct pee to 

this fine cld MALT WHISKY, of which he has held a larg 
30 years, price 20s. per gallon; Sir John Power's old Irish Whisky, 18e.4 
Hennessey's very oid Pale Brandy, 32s. per gallon (J. C.'s extensive 
business in French Wines gives him s —w hecwiotes af of the 
Brandy market): E. Clicquot’s Champagne, r dozen; sherds 
Pale, ‘olden, or Brown, #0s., 36%., and 42s.; Port ood, 
and 36¢., crusted, 42s., 48s. and 5s. Note. — J. Pete hae» E - 
recommends his Vin de Bordeaux, at 20s. per dozen, which greatly im- 
proves by keeping in bottle two or three years. mittances or 
references should be addressed James Campaene, 158, Regent street. 


DIESSE and LU BIN’S Sw EET SCEN Ts. — 

MAGNOLIA. WHITE ROSE. FRANGIPANNI GERA- 

IUM, PALCHOULY, EVER-SWEET, NEW-MO OWN HAY, and 
1,000 others. 2s. 6d. each.—2, New Bond Streets yo: 








